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CHAPTER I. 



Spirits which are immortal are placed in a 
perishing world, and informed that there are more 
durable abodes prepared for them when this shall 
be dissolved. The intention of their residence in 
this state is education for the future ; and thus the 
perishable nature of the objects contained in it is 
explained, inasmuch as the effects they produce are 
immortal, like the spirits upon which they act. 

The future state will be one either of enjoyment 
or suffering, according to the nature which the 
spirit derives from the present; but the intention 
with which this world was created was preparation 
for the first, which we know by the name of heaven, 
and in missing which we pervert the object of our 
existence. 

Those who have a serious aim for eternity, there- 
fore, aspire to the state of happiness; and it is. 
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a§(#{$ing; to ftheir iclea$: of what that , stale . consists 
i^j||iat.,tfcey regard the use (to he made pf f .tbe.yfu- 
ii^^j^bj^qts-,e?dsting in $i*> which they are told is 
t^preparing one. Some r Jtppl* , upon taw£n},w.,p, 
p}ape where^ happiness will be Jfoi^d only } Ju? {4 the 
exercise of that pitrt of p\\v nature which prompts 
us to worship the Being who created us; $p4ji# 
contemplating, in the, midst yf . external. secj&fijy £#d 
inward peachy the e,$ceHeflce{ qf his nature, ap$ ffo$ 
extent p^h^.ppwefff >i J&Wfc J^k PP°n it >ge»fl$§-%j 

<^*^j^jto*,e^ e^areiyj.^ipjp 

U^jjrfdtMfeW^rWw a^dispfl^^l.it^^he mmftftfif 
t^ifiti*^fP»ite4 u>]tfe^^ ( pre§ejace,,pf r ti^; 

iJIHMW W$y* of it,e*4ude; a great portion -gg>j&& 
j^egsure^ , and business of tW world froifl jtygfiflgi 
a^^n$ueoce on qvlt preparation, and accordingly- 
n^n^rs have withdrawn altogether from them, wd i} 
especially in the middle ages of Christianity, have 
devoted themselves to such occupations as they 
believed to constitute the felicity of the future i. 
preparing v hy prayer and meditation here, for the? 
morepeifect enjoyipent of them hereafter. As the A 
pleasures, pf the w^orld were to be renounced, and 
the inclination?^ them pf course subdued, since its. 
gratification was, unlawful, they adopted severjtieft, 
which were calculated tQ alienate the mind from 



them ; and ifr pursuit of inflifler&ice as to the object* 
which injur 'te disposed' fo J Ibte; but which they 
thought wotit#M^rtortrtoirfc fcusterice, cut off the 
ties of kindred; and alienate their minds as much 
&9 possible f*dh* All but the employments which 
Werfc to cWtooe in- future. If their ideas of 
lifeaVett were cdrrect, I think their conduct was 
r&lsoti&ble; for why acquire attachments to pursuits 
atiH Enjoyments Which " l had no being after the 
ftfteent world? II ^fcAiMf-'look ifc the same manner 
uj*)fl 'those,* whti^elrteAainitsgift these days similar 
opittJon'sJ of the^tik, , fco^^m , n many occupations 
aSftd 'attusem&iti c&ntodfi<&i'tlte world, and employ 
their tittie and iht^llet^ / chiefly oti subject*' imme- 
diately connected with the worship and direct com- 
nli^n^cfl^th^DiVhlity. , Bbt for my own part I cannot 
btft'look upon these ideas of heaven as incorrect; and 
a* '$' Object 6f so deep interest is worthy attention 
inhall -its lights, I hare thrown together the opinions 
whfeh r^flefctfon has at different times suggested. 

We hav6 no description of heaven in our bible, 
and are therefore at liberty to deduce our opinion 
ftvfch any relative circumstances with which we are 
acquainted. These perhaps may be reduced to 
two 1 heads: we are told that heaven is a place of 
happiness, and earth is a place of preparation. As 
to the first, happiness is not an arbitrary thing, 
which like a jewel can be given or taken away. I*. 



depends entirely upon the circumstances of each 
individual; and must be of a kind which accords 
with" his nature, o? it is no happiness to him. 
Whatever a being has capacities for, he desires; 
whatever he has powers to do, he wishes to do ; and 
if he find no corresponding objects, he is unhappy 
through unoccupied capabilities, and feels the*e f fe 
something more which he could enjoy. !1 * if - 

On the other hand, objects to which his hdi&rfe 
has too correspondence cdn* give him no pleasttatej 
however valuable in themfcelVes; Happiness relates 
to his own feelings and powerfcjrand has no meaning 
except iff ttiat relatibh. :iJ Ndw man is a morale in- 
tellectual, and affectionate beJrig. He has ability 
to be virtuous : he can learn and love. Man i& 
active, free, and desirous of employment. The 
exertion of one only of his capacities wearies Mm, 
andheis prompted by his very nature to summon 
alt into action. He feels pleasure in overcoming 
the difficulties of virtue, and in assuring himself 1 of 
his possession of it, by the struggle he makes for 
the acquisition. " 

Intellectual pleasures excite his intellectual 
powers; for instance, he is able to acquire know- 
ledge of the objects around him, and he is urged to 
it by natural principles of curiosity, and assisted in 
it by natural convictions agreeing with the order of 
creation ; he can invent new forms out of the ma-r 



terials supplied by the transactions and events of 
the world, and an intense enjoyment, of the power 
of imagination urges him to produce, them in v&» 
rious kinds and degrees, from his birth, when by 
nature he is made to depend for existence upon the 
affection of others, to his day of death, when their 
presence sooths his departure, he is framed to love 
his kind and kindred, and if he have nothing among 
them to love, is unhappy for the want of it; he 
feels that his nature lacks a natural enjoyment 
which would increase its felicity. 

Such is man : his happiness is various, and drawn 
from many sources; nor can one be closed without 
diminishing it. But can the heaven of a being 
like this consist in prayer and contemplation ? Can 
it consist in mere tranquillity and ease; in admira- 
tion of works which it has till now been his joy to 
inquire into, or indifferent communion with others, 
though they be angels ? What is that space during 
which he is to dwell in heaven? Eternity — not 
ages, not the lifetime of material worlds; but un- 
created, imperishable eternity. Something must 
be done in eternity, or active man would be mise- 
rable. If he had been formed ojdy contemplative 
and adoring, if ease had satisfied his capacities of 
enjoyment, and safety his desires, then indeed he 
would have found his heaven in the perfection of 
these objects. But God made him differently; 
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"He who fasHiined^is^dtie^did sb4pofi4ta$ffi& 

'scale, 1 'ana ''&!&!#&&? oiiSi tI fli#reifa?d < i*feli«'aifi9fy 

him. His Creator also has promised him ifi?tfli4iftfe 

f -tiajmfc&n be$ntf fin^K!^ , ^l 1 as' 1 e^feM'ttere. 

fet may' <»nife^ 

'm^t'ceftiunry it caHfioi ftf ifcHP 'MUfMUfe (Vffftte 
that is more pei^WmnnTof T^owM^^fc- 
larged and ehlaV^'rri&f'Ima Wider teiBjSPTSf 
action, and morefatthfdl'ind &rigen'tal «tatrfmifeW; 
these things sbilnd' W^M(?>thte -p?*eH*W^inyh 
'would call heaven^ '^mpoisesife, '46ilWa«Jfew 
him toloo¥ teyotiB fcr'fH^Se eHjMrt <#%flfch 

'He has' yet &o4deWJ dv Bfie# t fiS'ffiePtn«fitbesgsw«»(M 
> oeVeasliry/wTtit' , U^a ,i !f8 a ^ ,, with^'qih^teip 
They ai-e' his Tla^piried,' 'ftn^'fe^Mi'prtifl^&e^hlt*! 
hapjiness in h&Ven?i-2r%flry H^ns^^'th*") *fe 
change between tffe ffid ^<h?*h#fchan$f wjlfctoife 
'etfectetf'indeath/.sal^lo^ked^^h'aisoillertwn^ 
mysterioiis and extreme"; aWttfttfollr tWpaclti*^ 
'"happiness may be altered so'as* to J <fts1r« sett$hi»g' 
different from that which satisfies 4he*i lJ het«.ai4 
may be reminded that evil and tfarrjrtilent'piieSJo*^ 
will cease, and repose and reflecttbn'lthdr*f<k*i<b#- 
come sources of morWenjoymetrf tha^as^p^sitetein 
this world' that the itetivity of mankfi^isMsfikflty 
employed 1 vrpBfe'jJorsatt^ WHfcK Arise fciitJef toe* <*|Hlts 
of elTo^s•ofa-nly^^afia , (}6rHlpted , AteW','aild*l«^l 
Iftefefore'it Ik absurd J # suppose *sH6Wki>6B*th»iie 
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■fftiMJPHf (mil !)0<riiiof([ >j;.i .^Jh t(»Jr.oi.) «iH .miri 



-*£#£#•*, ^Pigv^^i* State of, e^istaicek not 

fcrsRJwsd feS/V Pft^% *«>^ ,?ffip! un ft?^ n f e ? en " 

^t^ifl^.tbe.fff^^pi^ice, ^.^genja^ they 

toc$ttire> <?W ,WP%MqW for eternity^h^ejhey 
Jfffllfafld,; bej^.tjjey^are still optional, :f £1$ whstf 
&re..pe, l to wprk .upon; what is it that wjH n,ever jjie, 
•though, the .material pbjects which occupy that im- 
«Mn3a],paiA, perish after a few more ye^rs?— is it not 
<*urj intellect, is it not our affections^ Jf^ey are the 
flttmbutesi of the soul and parts„ftf fa nature, every 
flBfi^ff'hich, proceeds frppi %.cr^|ng,h^n,d ; and 
ti»Hglfc ( huiwnity be, corrupted .an^fajlen^^fss^ll 
ttei tsaine) flature , as. . on that , day , when t nia^ cflifle 
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forth dignified *nd virtuous into the world, which 
was then bis panadise. Supposing all future ex- 
igence to consist in employments which excluded 
thjs powers and feelings that here expand in active 
and social life, it would surely have been a better 
preparation for it to have placed us in a world 
where they did not exist — to have given us a nature 
which did not require them. 

That part of our nature which they constitute 
must be annihilated when the good man dies, if he 
is to be placed in such a heaven ; and then what 
was its use? to carry on the business of a world ex* 
isting for only 7 or 8,000 years in the midst of 
eternity? A business which in such case would 
refer to nothing but itsown brief existence, and yet 
occupy move than half the time of beings to whom 
but three score and ten years are given to make 
themselves fit for immortality. These powers then 
are not only useless, they are hurtful. Yet no; 
Gods creation cannot be thus — I would far rather 
believe that ne natural power exists here, which 
shall not have an equal duration with the spirit, 
and that the employments and pleasures which arise 
from the lawful use of them will be found again in 
kind, in the future, though the degree may be infi- 
nitely modified, and thus their existence here be a 
part of the plan for eternity which it is so probable 
our Maker should have formed. 



It is easy to understand the difference between 
these powers, which I conclude are immortal, and 
those which relate to the mere preservation of that 
animal frame in which we are informed that we are 
enclosed for a short time only. That circumstance 
points out at once the value to be placed upon them ; 
they are worthy only of such estimation as belongs to 
things intended for the service of a few years, and 
thfe means of gratifying which will soon be removed. 
With the removal of the frame to which they belong 
they will cease to be capacities of our nature, and any 
inclinations contracted mentally towards them would 
cause unhappiness, because incapable of gratifica- 
tion. But although we shall not always have mor- 
tal bodies, no portion of our spirits ever shall decay; 
provisions which relate to the perishable organs 
will -at that future time belong to a state of existence 
lower than Jthat which we have attained, and are 
therefore to be little regarded; but those powers 
which belong to the imperishable parts of our na- 
ture, and are capable of developments to which we 
can see no more termination than to their existence, 
have a right to our attention in proportion to their 
durability. The first are necessary for the early 
steps in the rank of being which man makes. They 
compose that condition in which his faculties begin 
their development ; as the narrow bonds of the 
coceon compose that enclosure which is essential to 
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tfte'gaify ccWtofi£ri<dt <tftHfes*cV>the future wings 

^cSi&Mft tS%l^t]$f'*ltf« thrie iobjectecL »oooil 
1,1 r^tfcflitfS BU^iOluato thw ^bi»/teppmri«bki 

*eWlr frbiri ' tHe^kMteat&n *rfiu©w< preseitbni*. 
parities, i^the^ttbi^V *ft*^*«;tiibl, drkffeclri&idteL 
Of their degi*^* or objects at; that time tipikmxk 
nothing, btat ! of th% Kiti6M> thittW ^we may bejrare; 
and if so, th^Wb)^'fert*^^eeg which gratifjlcUie 
present condhioh r ^ ti&lmm fcow«» whicbiafa** 
be "^tafefied-n^i* k'^ai-f^l^efrftir^ are^lkwE^ 
a^ ! inileriffec? 'hf i^^f^^ydUika^m^ thotb 
jfew&- &i ' f a&d HMrl&t&Wibeiv^^hri roiiflyJas 
itttfstff iifftt& ^/'na]^inis&> hi^thia"^orHy> Botn«l 
b^ririg W^fe^te^th^ c* the ti^e to came J} Jd 
is very true that our world is no longer the Lpbadq 
which wa^ desighedfo»*<a h«ppy prepatratkui t&A a 
happier heaven ; and that instead of obey ing»all ream 
inclinations, we hare to resist many of thecn^iirtas^ 
much as whereas they were pure, they moW* arfej 
corrupt. So that preparation no longer consists^ 
mere cultivation of the desires of our nature* bat rim 
regaining, as far as we can, the excellence I ofnit$ 
which we have lost!' This consideration mnstz itaw 
dify what has been said above, respecting fcheresaltt 
of the inflection that 1 we are here in a worhibttf |nse*} 
paration/ All that We feel is not virtuosi as ijjel 
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paradises all that ft^dNilft, %>fe4lffly>o $<k9 r 4F 
tarxedxme^ ^vninQlim^m torft*itoQ£Jg^ $£• 

iad»^^mftdiJieiflg^uifB|uH#e^^ tftff^^np of 
objects *h*toii^^ 

aDmdtinaes'f renwflee f tfe rj g|H^j^^iW^^uJd,be 
fedjffotrward rto ith® «Ma»^e^J(^L Jf f $&£ it is i*ot 
tfaeiiiigh ofrigifadi prop^fitie^tl^^tta be xe- 
nouneed;, it- i»> tbwijcarfttptpioWt t ^futf 3*e too 

tbe.human nature^ pwadiftfr* ^f^u^i by sin, 
atad/dbstructed h^l^QW^find 1^^%^^ qf 
tfaesb sDurceSfofod^^a^fl^^ 
i»telfrouk>thei)0^^ fofci), 

tioniofl our beings and <^ifl^%|ftg^iBV/^ 
tyr thetcircuiratanccsiof ,tbfl^^ 

Ij^t/ua refer once more to the divisions, already 
mentioned of the human mind : morality, .intellect, 
aadiiaQection* As it is impossible to say these axe 
the effects/ of man's degradation, they, must be al- 
lowed' to be original powers, without which human 
nature wants parts of itself. The first is the indisr 
penfiable requisite of an aspirant after, happiness ; 
and it is that which, constituting .jth^gnly title to 
heaven, is generally looked upon, *& f tfv^ only enjoy- 
ment there* • But, as I have observed, <& being with 
capacitiesfor. other enjoyments cannot be happy. fa 
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the exercise of only one. Morality is the posses- 
sion upon which admittance to happiness is pro- 
mised ; it composes the character which is fit for 
the place where a pure and intellectual God designs 
to make the creatures already formed in his image 
still more like himself. This therefore is the object 
of the instructions we receive from him, and the 
characteristic of our future perfection which is 
dwelt upon. In a fallen world like this, perfection 
is absent. No one unites all that was intended for 
human nature, and the intellectual faculties of half 
of the race are obscured. Therefore a description 
of that nature in its perfect state would have found 
few who understood it, and it seems altogether rea- 
sonable to make mention only of the temper which 
is the indispensable requisite; and to which, if 
obtained, we may easily conceive God to add the 
development of those capacities as reward which 
circumstances may have obscured in this place of 
trial. 

There is an essential difference between the moral 
character which we must attain, and the privi- 
leges of intellect and affection to which part of our 
capacities are devoted. Morality is something im- 
mutable and independent of ordinance; which I 
know not how otherwise to conceive than as the 
character of the self-existent Being, and therefore 
as eternal and universal as himself. It is that 
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which is opposed to evil ; right in 'itself, and to be 
pursued independent of reward* however God may. 
have united man's happiness to Imperfection in it* 
But the enjoyments of the intellect and the affect 
tions, though a privilege and an excellence in the 
rank of being, are nothing to us if they are not 
happiness. They do not imply right doing, they 
are not duties except so far as intrusted talents are 
such ; their cultivation is a prerogative here, and a 
perfection both here and hereafter : but there may 
be situations which at present exclude men from 
attaining them, And therefore they are not of the 
same nature as the qualities without which there is 
no future heaven. The intellectual enjoyments 
and the affections present themselves in the light of 
intentions entertained by God with respect to the 
happiness and interests of his creatures. Morality is # 
the character upon which these are to be bestowed. 
It is very certain that there might have been that 
kind of intellect which is adapted to the knowledge 
of moral duties, of the existence of God and the 
adoration of him, without those capacities which 
obtain knowledge of the material world, or those 
powers which expand in the fine arts of various 
kinds. It is very plain also that men might have 
been made dependent only upon God, and united 
by notice of mutual want to each other; and thus 
have possessed every opinion entertained under 
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present rircturatances TOsp0cting««lave and mihmia- 
sion to him,* without awpofiva^^ 
If «lso our relation to him were to ba the onty object 
of our intellect and affections hetreaftayit appeat* 
perfectly probable th^t such would have been, <anr> 
condition here: but when Lsedtbe/toechanasrnJ of 
the mind adapted to leaditin^iiiiquifies^ andi^i^ 
it knowledge of the heaven* and the^arthVjWJhfji if 
perceive how every object aajoiwid is (x^stru^f^rjSft 
as not only to maintain 'but U> daaum life, tfoft>ijgtt> 
many channels; whc*nii>ipe»cri»© dftutual. depend 
encies, which necessarilyh«Koite pertain^ fu?4tit3sg&» 
set by his own hand iniihtohdbiitsf^rjhumailrlfri^ 
tares, I cannot do othetowiie thaui Jbeliev>e ^h«t Gnqi 
intended i!nan to be a » being*' notrcotuy woMbipfr 
iog and believing him, <but ■« acqu^mtedwitfej.tbfr 
mysteries of his creation, enjoying* pleaaire^oj^ 
varied and extensive descriptions* and; fiMe&iJviti* 
love towards those with whom haJfihis pl^a^rei 
and powers find their development iTiis tea^wids* 
prospect for our eternity; and one which* tif iia<ik 
mitted, connects this world and the next #k>sfllyr 
together. Our world no longer stands isolated^reni 
taining all we learn to enjoy during our first ywr^j 
of existence, and sending us away from them tot 
begin our habits and desires afresh : it is the infancy ^ 
of life, and that beyond is the maturity *r- what we< 
tarn faintly here, we shall there learn distinctly^ 
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what 1 we love iinpexfa*^ 

without fearuandi idk^pdapnet^nl^^^mi Mi&H 
our lawful e^agecoettts^^w^ may ( fthink of , < the- tin} t 
to come as 'tha&r&f «duckitaeijajrej «K*.ulivuig> fe 
vain, ••>■' .».'iiri biuovj , :jJ .'\ *,<hA.iu , i ^nrj 
In these jdayglHherel are but dfewnparsood .wJio 
esteem • the- cutaivatooilf of! rthe mind and indulgence 
ctf the affection»<to be any thing-bat lawful ; but 
it appears tamepity/(l©.stop/ there: for the admis- 
sion that th^y a^.to&rltlfiswttrldviseenjsto imply 
that- they are GodT»j(ic^i^n ifot ouf heaveu, ami 
therefore: not oniy alfowtd/ but -intended by Him> 
a*d' that for 'la ice ^ndiHere^ftBrJ)/] ifwould-not/look: 
upori Ufa onl^das^theoGwifto wtooaHito^ J virtue 
shptiktbe referr&di %nitef origin, obutrriftfecliflfiiitbfti 
c^te^'and xfeeagnOTJoftodr jtatellecfc;v thedBdag bjt, 
whose iirtewtioa^re/ learn therevolutidnsof thft stars 
ankd th^^phenoinenai<of |CHiB x>wn globe : not >orfly as 
thei God>f hunsibty omd aelftdenial, but of science, 
talettt,J phiioteiphy ^ the first of minds, aswsU t& 
thfeifirst^&moralsv) By considering him thu$, those 
men- who look Upon religion as a thing belonging 
to the weakness of the species, will perceive the 
greatness of their error v those also* who* better in- 
formed upon the subject withirespecljio its dignity, 
yet separate it entirely from ^fery thing! but acts 
of Tnoi^VvHtue aiid ideV©tk)n^^iUf learn ' to content* 
plateit as vthatiwhichl provides, an intellectual and* 
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active eternity ; wherein every original power, of 
whatever kind it be, which has furnished them with 
employment and pleasure here, will receive full 
scope for exercise, in occupations suited to the rank 
of being they have attained, and jas the admission 
to all the perfection and dignity of every sort which 
they feel involved amidst the errors of what is now 
fallen human nature. 

I design to point out some of the restrictions 
which the condition of the world imposes upon the 
enjoyment of our several powers, in the last section 
of this essay ; at present let me observe, that if we 
suppose heaven to consist in the full development 
of all our capacities, and our attainment of it to 
depend upon perfecting as far as possible our moral 
character, it will be natural for every one who 
derives pleasure from any of the occupations they 
afford, and who is unwilling to part with them, to 
become eager in the attainment of morality. There 
is a place of misery hereafter, which, according to 
our view of the subject, we may conclude to be 
degradation and restriction of our natural powers 
of every kind ; the absence of morality, the obscu- 
ration of intellect, the loss of affections ; yet the 
capacities for these things must remain while human 
nature is itself; and we are not to suppose it will 
be changed, however it may be degraded on the 
one hand or developed on the other, for it is men 
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to this Being that he is to' approach. It is his 
happiness who found occupation in the construc- 
tion, adjustment, and adornment of all this magni- 
ficent universe, that he is to share. It is his facul- 
ties, a portion of whose works have employed all 
the extremest stretch of mind that the generation? 
of men have been able to exert, that he is to imfc. 
prove by. In short, it is to the First Cfcuse of ali 
existence and its modes, that he is called ; it is to 
the Author of his own genius, whom already he* 
resembles in kind, though in degree his wisdom* 
and talents are so infinitely inferior to his God's, 
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<■ CHAPTEBill,., 

. .Nothing that exists, in creation can be accidental. 
Among the works which man produces, effects may 
arise .which are foreign to his intention ; but the rea- 
son, is, that he acts merely by means of the law$ esta- 
blished by the First Cause, a#4 joaay inadyertfeatly 
call some of them into, action* or be unable to con- 
trol the operation of. jfcho$e,l}e;has designedly made 
use of, and so effects may arise, which, as far as re- 
gards his intention, are accidental. But these laws are* 
themselves dependent upon the will of the Creator, 
or rather are his own modes of action. Therefore 
they cannot act independently of him, having no 
separate existence ; and all that he does must be 
what he wills and intends to do. 

Among the rest of his works, accordingly, the 
capacities of the human intellect are such as he de- 
signed them to be. Man has no ability to learn 
which is not a gift and intention of God, established 
at the time he was called into being, and made a 
part of his imperishable mind. There is a sort of 
mechanism established, which is calculated to deve- 
lop the capacity of knowledge bestowed on the 
mind, and to direct it in the exertion of this power ; 
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and the end,' which, upon examination, is found to 
flow necessarily from this means, cannot but be ad*- 
mitted as the design* to effect which, God hafi esta- 
blished it. Let us examine the principles of the 
mechanism, in order to perceive how our acquisi- 
tions of knowledge may be' traced to his will, and 
how our pursuits, having Him, not only for thcps 
spectator, but for their designer, are to be refeia*wfc 
to Him constantly, as the occupations and pleasured 
which He has intended far the whole existehc&itfi 
his immortal creaturesi! «««;<> •■- ■•••-■'nqaii 

Ih the first place 1 , tfase intellect i« induced tOJ&t*r& 
itself by possessing* thatf -ftjfring' of action whicHm? 
common to it with sAV <thV other powers, " bodily latldJ 
mental,—the love of activity. '■ • There is nontyca&fr 
observed before, which it is not good for the{b$pI T 
piness of its possessor should be exerted ■?' thtfiftfc- 
tivity of any of them takes away, in a greater or less- 
degree, from the happiness of which that being j* 
capable ; and it is not till we arrive at the ability 4b*: 
the full exertion of all the bodily powers* and alii: 
those of the mind also, that such a creature (a&'wfe- 
know man to be appears to us as happy as is- pos- 
sible* The degrees of some of these are very low;; 
and depend upon mere bodily sensations ; these*' » 
according to their design and appearance, might be'' 
concluded, without any revelation to that purpose/ 
toi.be as perishable as the frame to which . they 
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rriarte, alid to expire with the purpose for which 
they are useful,-rt-tbat of thepreserratioo of the ani- 
mal life of the human race. It is thitf which makes 
any attachment itothem so senseless; this which 
readers it so unreasonable to sacrifice to them the 
dfireldpmeat of tatty of the powers which are made 
aupdrt of the never-dying spirit. There is another 
cteei x>f> pleasures* the objects of which are intro- 
duced* bty the external senses; but the whole en joy- 
iS»nt. depends upon the mind; < * This class gives the 
impressions of beauty — enables the mind not only 
t^y«)eiTei iiifocmatioft Jhmii sights and sounds, but 
tor derite pleasure* from ftfiem.i i The objects are ma- 
tferial*nbut the ) pleaauiieowltolljy intellectual;; for* 
vfithoutdthe exertion of oertaia faculties of the mindy 
thejrlpn^duce no effect, n -r)r< 

-JHie»cl)are others, the power to exert which may 
v«rjf probably depend upon parts of the material 
storuetawe, sincd »we see any injury of it produce a 
cottefpbading inability of mind ; but however that 
nifcy be* they belong intimately to the spirit; and 
caa/ depend upon body no otherwise, than so far as 
it-a«aylhave^been the pleasure of the Creator to 
cause 1 the operations of mind to be performed through 
that Medium. Reasoning of various kinds belongs 
tadbefce* Again, there are moral opinions, what- 
evernbe. their origin, to act in conformity with which 
is Ahfe pleasure of an enlightened man ; and if such 
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fkirnfr ill l^.kaDpjaMk wWiih /aMluwi him dasatBr 
tfltfecl frith &e 4md ;wifo Jmw^ 
*)0ed (foJhfc light in wii^ ,ire*rB^^w oo©«kw% 
jf)4he mind's capacity for vifitua* ufttil it mtowptib 
which it is conscious of digparity>%gtyeett Hs powej s 
and its exertions, .; ■ ■ ■«,< /T-*dr w 

. ... Any infirmity of body or mind deprives him Ub 
saffian it of that degree of pleasure attached forth* 
pfrfaritioft, which it attacks*/ iBedHy en^yfearitb 
btqpme jom* vainaUeias j*h*y)&ne more iiitiaqatritf 
flatted with tbc^nuR^randb «@hct its activity or 
poweta* For- instated iwttW^^wious f romrlhe 
4fMpatfejy «ttablishadL 'betwaeaiour physical and 
qufcal iwtiu>e v iAickdm9«(theiHJtiry of one-toih* 
attended with the lassitude and .^depression of the 
ether. The bodily senses are exceedingly prodou**; 
for the mind, which is the thing which aeesqaod 
bear*, is deprived, by the obscurity of any one, «>f 
the pleasure attached to that particular manneraf 
feceiviag impressions which we call sight and 
enmd*; and for which species, of knowledge the 
flrind having capacity, it is deficient in m portion ^f 
its proper happinras> when it is withdrawn. The 
Hit ef*b»tateUeetual powers form a large class* the 
ab s ofcoe of whose activity is a chasm in huma» on 

* rtiese are the two rtost precious of our senses, because ii&t 



joyments ; and their presence so congenial, that their 
posaessor feels himself as much happier than the 
man who has never developed them, as the frfee man 
does than the captive chained down in perpetual rest. 
It appears to me as reasonable to imagine a heaven 
without the exercise of them, as to believe it a place 
where sight and sound are withdrawn. The organs 
«m1 modes of the latter may change, but it would 
Certainly be no increase of happiness to become 
blind and deaf after having once been conscious of 
the qualities of matter to which the senses relate ; 
so likewise the objects upon which some of the 
mental powers expand here, may vanish with this 
first stage of existence and the manner in which 
others are exercised, may alter with our develop- 
ment in the rank of being; but- that an angel will 
not have all the powers of a man, and all the enjoy- 
ments which afford congenial occupation to the im- 
mortal part here, is a thing which it is against reason 
add order to believe. 

Such are the general powers which the mind de- 
lights in employing ; let us now inquire more par- 
ticularly into the mechanism by which each is ex- 
cited to exertion. The intellectual powers may be 
divided loosely into two parts, the reasoning and 
imaginative powers. The objects of the 6rst are 
knowledge, and of the latter purely pleasure; at 
least if they are considered in their simple character 
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offef&ttttaP^Wgfe. Th«se object are ultima^; 
they^tonot *e said to W J iBteh*df^nly as i»fla r 
erttkd upon our ittbral chatafcters, ft* difeefifeetthfey 
produce upon it is *a*(her accidental than direct. 
Perhaps the moral has as winch- iiiflaence ori the in- 
tellectual, as the intellectual Oft the moral character ; 
and both of them seem created as separate part**6f 
the whole being, man, who is formed to be both vir- 
tuous and understanding. The effect produced 
would be ihadequate to the mea*» employed; if ft he 
whole object of the 1 talewts ^smd^ capacities consisted 
in the effect they pr^dcte { upc#'W* opinions of the 
Creator* mi our<deiired toAtxAmk him. The^feijd 
which they in fact answer is acquainting us with<the 
objects around ; and Vithiri us* ' VhfetJier of mind or 
mAtter; and with 1 pleasures which ornament 5 and 
render smooth our lives, and occupy us for their 
own sakes, through the fascination' bestowed upon 
them by the creating hand. The end which 1 observe 
their nature causes them to produce, I believe t5 be 
the design with which they were made. Every ap* 
pearance of contrivance which brings it abddt,' con- 
firms this opinion, as is the case in the mechanism 
of the material world, throughout which we trace 
the end intended from the means employed. 

Let us bbscrve, then, in the first place, that there 
are certain first principles in the mind of which- nb 
account can be given except the will of the Creator. 
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Without pretending to an accurate enumeration, 
ire may mention, 1st, Belief in the permanence of 
the laws of nature ; 2d, Causation, or that principle 
by which we ate led to believe in die existence of a 
cause for every ijffect ; 3d, In design, or that nothing 
exists which has not an end to answer ; and, finally, 
-It Ji, The love of order and conviction of its exist- 
ence in the universe. Belonging to the imaginative 
class of powers is that often discussed subject the 
sense of beauty, constituting, whatever be the origin 
allowed it, a source of pleasure distinct from the 
bare utility of objects, which never could have been 
opened to us, otherwise than by the especial inten- 
tions of our Maker. . 

With regard to the principles mentioned under 
the reasoning powers, the first, namely, that of be- 
lief in the permanence of the laws of nature, is con- 
cerned in the whole business of living ; since without 
it we should be obliged perpetually to recur to our 
first steps, and try every fire whether it would burn, 
and every water whether it would give way beneath 
a weight; so thai, although indeed without it, we 
should be unable to make any progress in science, 
we should also be unable to advance in ordinary- 
occupations, from the constant necessity of proving 
every thing by our own individual experience: and 
this law is therefore one not exclusively appro- 
priated to our intellectual powers, nor can the inten- 



fft&l&xi Irtdffetourf ifo wbcMisunbyfiffekiv^B 

^di4ikk{tttfak£^^ 

fetidftj hi tile <|&g^ic^gd<*^ tenteiu* 

rightly when k irid*ce^ t» tfe JpiifctQ«re*fosteid;t<I« 
objects- to ^hkJi ifc^dfiifefe^ euonoupoanoD yi£8g939a 
^ By <3ausaftk>ti;< J' ifte*n ^fc^«oh^ictkjnip6d|eHtiiiid 
that* <eaofeeS^i&ji*n4* fctettefeitoib jUoida^t^dbtbdlr 

*tt*^e^rtdkty^lt*k 1)^2^6 Ifod^era^iwijofoofe 
'j&i*imPfct<ii^^ mui; tWa jsqtkfies 

4fe n^riettt d*s^to^pfe«6it^ tfieribifcadbi&rd^ 
^o*^^i5<k^^Ju^bdiJrefWe^ ii*dmeAifay- 
<h<£^We £h^t^e£4ffifa^atf barf* UgHer oaudt, 
'WfifaM&tllk IpdWet^ ; ^'fi4:helsiwona«dfy id dadvsed^aaod 
"Ate le&i&'biir ««w»fcl^tiPthei^i«j*JtiMljhcpfetbe 
'tttiiVef&e^ the existence bfchriftd arii skpeKarityjto 
niatter; 'Beyond this, Twn^eriJ f dl^c^ptii^a»^e 
nd to seek « higher cause $ tb^^bgblqgowr^ /crfvt^e 
modetjf ! ftGtiow,>w f e feel the fk& ttf ibe^kwrii^flokes 
the^i^ri^fbefo^JWsy^and infd&tteudin|g phmgcthe 
liti^ Avb\^v^#e7b«^e &mo#et>edi taibe)J^iertin^eaa4e, 







txxugutesi (^^that ?*&& jptijh^im$m&<mm 

tor adsfceredc^y^lq^Hror n^n^^imtfvgjM- 

«flli(W^«cedenifirte*iojji$n^/of. ttaifeataria} , irqrW <*$ 
irosaterti to ii»fHw*uj^ th^ origin of 

aft thtse-cemsee^till ( ^t arxwesM the first, which, by 
necessary consequences o£ths objects it ihas observed 
far ate) jbrdgres^ and of lbs < own cpiniow respecting 
AdJdrigia of oil thatr&listli it ^pd^/^l^oto bethe 
^hrtelligjeni self^xrattmt iBeiftgi t*> whom>.worstrip ( is 
jdoe^and upon./whoto aiii djepmd0i both fq^ existence 

Ratifies is much jlif^stiiopgfi^aod most prevalent. 
/Ffer^d whidhiit promotes, ijsScienea-^frofl* the 
cafc^es whkb regul^ejtheiQ^bitsof ^he pl^neCe to 
, those which the 4**6baiadina», (observes in order, to 
tkmofr when he shall «o*r his grain ; and in this, wide 
«kr^epit2ho expansion of the intellect and the. con- 
veniences p£ life ore, both included. These must 
;beuofcgcat&,of GodV intention, or he would not b$ve 
>givten a principle which conducts so directly to them 
wone exactly fitted to produce these results. For 
Observe, the mind has three stages included under 
tins principle : the first is mere observation of effects 
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sure of w^ch>y e^?ri^; tftty'h^ leahtefl i^' 
such ^d such' are tTie^t-etediiig'^rtoiii^i!:'' *R§I 
next s$ge Is that'iii WhM'Weh fe£ WSfaref tfe 
results'? aB^^ery is '^'eH^tHe^eiltRad oFfilifa^ 

so'iende? "Wcc^eWerl teHh^e^Tfa^^t^ap 

must u's^ 1 'air anl ^teWnc«rW J *^lfl&aP 
w£a|mS tte^s^flc&K Wp is'thtf* 




the ve^f MncYp^'oF *&** WW 
t^atcause, tTie mind flndsltseff 'in Want'of a n**en' 
nahteijyyttte one by which the^e%ia«rtJ&ls ! «re made 
to assimilate. Gradually the reStiii(ati6ri : of £Re- 
plant unfoldar itself to the mqutry^its're^pdon fif 
the useful 'prttifciplev its e^hahtidh Of 'thotee which 
are not wahte^V^d-'as^e search continues through 
the qualiti& J o'f^ie'Variohs parts, the' df elanlrtance' 
discloses itself,thk{ "dfiUVeraP^tf s^' a'ptfwer* 
ti -^m&mA 'rh^'sitilie 'reVMtteri^'a+i \he 



OQmplicajted, .and ^tflrjp^^ua^^^h reside within 
thSftoot,,, Th^.a^^^n^^sep,apJobjepte 

rt&wi.P^j&ffl^fa v the ^h^omena^ oijwhigh 
% mere prac$j^>nex ojdy inquires the, existence. 
Bwt| beyond. ,tlje f,u£t%8t d^scqyery.of the mechanism 
o£.^pJLant Jhsr^^thfl tjbiirjd stage of inquiry, which 
le^tfc to,thfi,|cau|^,ot ^ese r cause8. Thinking men 
easjlp psrcejvej th$t th^gj^in facj, .the organs of 

% fl p]anjt .s^para^. f4m&^tfi. *fe , J * V *^ fi^ n " 
c^H i( their_,*cti w °|s ffflR f ^^ttfcienj; puse, tmt 

m*non, that^of ^gfj^naja^.^ . asiWlat^ 
tb^y percew ^ifh^^pj^s^o^th^sec^etio^s 

thfpugh, -lKptaMft;#Pt.ifP fe ^ un $y° r i Vj 

U PW tb^fluid^fhffflgb, ^ ^.^?^ am ^$% ! . f t % j?ffy; 
<^k),pf,secoj[^agii causes delights in tracing the. 
ot)«)^aclj|op,o^,itlje fibres, pr the propulsion' of newly 
added jQuid, whfcb, occasion it ; but the inquirer per- 
ceives, th^.aWvougb. impulse be always, followed 
bjr motioft,, as ; far 49 our experience goes, there is 
nothing W H which makes motion .a^e^essary con- 
s^qujeuce, and. that like the.rei^the^ajre, merely 
tflo^nqmena* the occurrence <$ <me^o£ which is 

)^^» n ^W«Kw^pP>,then, isfhat something 



> statute «ci«»e» ,->If , it ,4W* j&,Wfl»i jWIP H»H^«fr- 
tuted as to take pkwRrft^^ne,^ ( ^|i}j^t 

attainable jpoini in w&at^s&W WW$ BSBltf* 
those which fill -the, fet^mft4^^psr WMtifelP 
refer.fiotttiouiaiyi to) 4^fii tattnflR; tbfr c^t^ 1( fl|e 
.see that th^ bM^r^feyi^ tft^actiop fefe^ 

hum*? jrirtfoc^tit^^ 

continual apww pfrM*** 1 * I»d iHteWfo , JThqgo 1 ?^ 
seem to hav^ p^^ #e 

accrete which J»ay occupy us wheft W£ *#$. raffitr 
in being to the Creator* and ia the ; ¥?>eatt: tTOVi^ 
he turned fully to that mode erf his op??4tiqft$ r $f 
which the knowledge is set within our rgo^fcit 6 ^ 
and which is also useful to our kind and^jfjpjof 
existence. Thus the philosopher, though, fo^i^wpll 
convinced that what he beholds are not causes, feut 
mere occasions, yet finds in himself an e^ger.d^e 
and delight in them, which draws his inquir^sibr 
the most part upon them ; so that while be expands 
his own intellectual powers, and those of others* he 
is made by the same means to contribute to the ac- 
tive march of life; and instead of finding all the 
inquiries to which his nature prompts him,. leading 



^a^ ^f^Wmri^^^^^^Tmi ^Wtf^fl die 

4Wfi8^to^vrf^ ^and hit &crt> mwf *mt *»*ittt><be 
^JUl^yf tfo «*fetefc<& of gtf^iiJfe^WgJm hkoiuakl 



aifd*ihe BSsTgftgsHtf iffc^iffivSfecPls ^ntmMty 

mi^^J^^b^ftefefftdl^^Kfe (fttofcijble, therdbf^ 
is^sH^rtK^M^ffi b^tU^n^tee^CrtAtbi 1 afe* 

h&^*t^t$ ^hMi^na 4kmdwmiA m* • Wr 

exfcterttfc. But tifef &&<fmt ( ^1klfedA tfft&F 
it answers : ittd^d 1 , by the cbh^nrcrionof the hdiiiai 
mind it takes i^^^atliefctoa^ 
than its i^raliflc^tffesJ 1 ^Wl^^ jterstiad&l oTflftf 
sign, thdirfnrf^Ms{ft^^ft§*ilHit finds itself ii^ ! 
ces&al^ and^ d4i^«f^Md tb T «dd; i Wt ) tfifs 

to it 4hatf flie^ ( wklcHfW§^c^^ ao ft dMigfetk rftorfe 5 
ifl tTft^irtg d^igti thrdtigfa J ^ ^rt^liii^ts &*ed*hf 
it, thattln^fl&ti%' t^ a&fcfc #bifch itsujfi 
peata^fd^testilies t6 £dsfc"' } H^h#^ika are' dftea 
perc^rv^d fc> fctfet df wh^K t& ^nd % db&fare. Mid 
the mind is ptfafapfed to'liearch for it not only by 
the conviction that they are indeed ftfeatos to some 
end, but by an extrti^impatience of tn£ confdsion 
which exists while they appear to act ^withbtit -a^y. 
If the mind had not been formed active, amd de- 
lighting in knowledge and order, this principle 
content with its ednvifction that all was in fact de-> 
signed, would have induced it to observe phenomena 
with reference cttly to the Creator, and with wo^ 
ship of him. But as things are, it is prompted to 
inquiries which relate to the secondary <Jauses, of 
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creation, and to its material phenomena. It is 
prompted to seek, for some .phenomena of which it 
has no other intimation than what the appearance 
of a means affords, and every science can witness to 
the discoveries made in the course of these inquiries. 
When by the testimony of the senses, and the use 
of observation, the several actual facts belonging to 
the construction of a body are ascertained, the in- 
quirer, instead of being contented with tin's know- 
ledge, is induced to proceed beyond the mere exist- 
ence of the several parts into the higher branches 
of science to which they lead. Like the discoverers 
of the Rosetta stone, he knows this language has a 
meaning ; and lie is guided in bis researches into it 
by various principles appropriated in his mind to 
the particular object of his inquiry. The intricacies 
of those parts of a body which are appropriated to 
any particular function, he concludes to be subser- 
vient to the service of this function ; and the ex- 
amination of them, under this persuasion, conducts 
him towards more refined secrets than are at all ob- 
vious to sense. The veins every anatomist knew to 
be charged with blood. In these veins Hervey per- 
ceived a certain construction of parts which, acting 
like valves, would, he was aware, in case any fluid 
presented itself to them, permit it to flow in one 
particular direction and prevent its return in the 
other. Here was an appearance which had as yet 
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rfmrerrfliittlnbkaB ptdtop^IfilMttedpHic^iariiappaaa^Ui 
toasted/ anil im^ngn^otitott fpiirpoge&ftpoaitti|eijpa^; 
(xitikMawn ag> fefyafahertmoBsyodB t&e3w{Ktafcu£ 
coDfadBed(inriihfrii)eiBdArdf^biofa llkb»>rah»i fadSfc 
pat-^conjbctured) that' thb ttfattfrfaas fk ^rircwkrihg 
fluidy the current' of lirHich(i^*ffa( >theodii?ebtibniaf 
the^\4Jfie^ abd j fatciKlaWdf by tHe^ssistaascebtbc^r 
wete»c«ladated torgfafeittftiYa determinate p^Uefas 
t» imdlfrbm^cwiimooir^ir^oiruf 3&*i* correct ofda 
tfeeitbi^e^uite/^ by tWeea 

itait><prhicir&spis^^^ 

the ^itoc^Jtherhifltaianfinnifl requiresita satisfy ;i& 
Mow ldligl were th^lyiriphatati^vedsek^ar port b£/tHe 
^•iiteVieoDnotiiyf (the .uighdl) urfirqfe atak imknonrhii 
yfltjrtoeVeri siii£e thfe klquiro^ijniflbdt bas"jde»elo{)ed 
ksueaparitks, ha^ itbeaa sqg^ffstediambngiall dm 
efoplanatKxans proposed upon ;tber asubpaty that thep 
wari'e^tf no uae* ' As it isy m dfcjj j&fae 1 theories* may 
hav« been started, and evten adapted for>ia, time, 
bat there are provisions in the human mind< toipare* 
vent a permanent adherence to what is febe* ; there* 
fore the mistakes into which it may sometimes fafl, 
in its desire to account for what it sees, are far mare 
hopeful than, its/ inactivity would be, (supposing tit 
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* These provisions consist, in part at least, of the correct principles 
Villi: which the fcwnd as rftaoistad (aa appears above) iropciqt&gT tlte 
construction of nature, and, in other part, in its powers of correct ob- 
siWatl^ which prevent a J>ennaneot adherent t^wha* fa iSbm^U • 



itttuiin^Bthei^i&gptaf^ actidntufraiBiBik 

gmpljpnfiBcijde^<afdii|i Ddbc^npi^on Hub Ikwttnrt 
faifciggdg&ib flbe^^nielacarbddG^d^ giveBwmt>ifcbaJ 
£M kssImteacUd rbM^tokem'jpas ttimthb whdoi» 
^ereaoTfceihaB^totfiJ thb Uuteifae^iabdifgiTQaliiMi 
foindbtbaJho^c^afeb^ to 

afeiij^j andjrrdbn^) flyhfrtiaifl&jy SajJbwiirledg^ 
through mil th&fe iinrooirtab-agegiriitring iwbifclblie jfr 
to Job art ira^rovttk^)jaAAdndmdsbgly^liftppji[b«iDg; 
Qih?ctw^objeotft^t]tia^^ 

loeptiseparate'o ifop if fhfiiminidhdiQdto§DA^EQe id* 
oHn&d (bb und^ubiedl^iiii^hojLild))! t(BT«dt;ihfe *oi£ 
iidarxtknuoftite gxisa* Origin, eforyfawaK&^aimL 
feB<|o&Gcites »ai fbeiMog^kcnHMfrfa thte Makn^^AQ 
ia&fc than /the iriwaricoBvictidnMtlaatJ, inifoct, suek 
qrod* dxifet ^hqrirFer (there »»eimeapstp lead/to aqafe 
discovery i indeed the feeling is more lively, be* 
cause more distinct* There are circumstances of 
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eontrivanoe^fcrf futility, or beauty in every end pror 
perjfto give character to those feelings, which are 
otherwise 'only vaguely excited towards the Deity ; 
and, on the ether hand, compliance with the per- 
suasion of final causes implanted by. Him within us 
i$. as we have seen, of the first utility in forwarding 
ear-scientific views. So that we may take this prin* 
cipkas aa example of the object I am. contending 
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round the J snh, a^W SblS pBpt^^°ffle ! Ag 

rtlatfonfe tnight, witlwut th^'eii^nfe 6¥ ffiM'^ffiP- 
cipfe, HaVe^ain^ fe^cel^rrom & fer&8gft $M 

top^tei^ttevbltetf su^Vgliid'e! l&uTOn^Rfc 
fJHferidmeilk to exist of the r piinttpfl^f tyfiicfFttfe 
jnjnd'nas mi-idea, and therefore W oBfenoSo*^ 
appe^knces coTitradictory of it: Tt'^^latW^Wfi'kjt 
p&rtacetf ftonld not cause SuDprikeyHttMif V ^ 
woiild'be'refcdved- as things in the t^m^BH' 1 *^ 
of riatdWjand'di^Wt'ets which TecbAcH§StH^^ 
parent anomaly to the general rate*#itt(Itt fiftiiirtW 
flfi&s<»yfe'ed'r a m ffia a ^'Y!h«e J l$pS&* netting 
ifoStr'&M/Tripo*^k %^;si#yfebn-a|SBffi* 



TO 
£ e fB 1 V&lP r ?te 45%!?? *%*&. there > <W «Pr 

^re,we .not n#r«&e#;ky tha^r&pjancijple; jj|i$ 
coi^ngs us of Jbsfe W^Q^^i^.iwe^,,^^ 

ftBft flffft^* 1 to * »M# 8vppo8i%p» which i0 
feci; .the true one, that the senses are not pwt ( in^p 
possession,, of all the facts concerning the pUenp- 
mena,,.and that, if they were, their testimony, ao4 
thjat of the inward conviction of order, would be 
recqnciled. Kepler accordingly, in the instance be- 
fore us, laboured to possess himself of more facts, 
and when he had acquired them perceived an order 
which gratified his love of it, and in which every 

faculty acquiesced. 

Such apparent anomalies may be recalled in every 

science. Chemistry abounds with them. There i$ 
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f<wbe»*eai^i^i^ Aft fgSB9- 

cause produceditW md$ \$BP&ep$y ■ ; q^ e *£u 
fects? And ye*,**** f^iaj>tMi^r Let,^i»Wk 
inqiiire of himselfr ft it npti #1* Howard ^f^cttf^ 
which the ^^m^0^i t ^^? y If JftBijifult »*ffi(& 
such toe irauld ^Jetjjt^^f Tp^ ,tfe^^cret$ of ^^riflf j 
a.; v*ciwim>, i faki w^tu(^m^m^k^pwa f< unlf^ 
chance mfefih^lthe^ul^bl^nb^^ pffcer^tk^^ft 

objects, w^opfe Go^. t^^tj^^b; of, i3?i^4 

a»4 na^twal objects, n^.^-J^M^iuo^^g^- 
certaia.rules, wad aet those rules in the human QgnAi 
as part of its capacities, which it ,aan»^fatt,|o^,. 
vcJopJn the course of its i^p^v^pi^t^^gJgoHoiwr^^ 
fcgihe derires of these c^itte* mm ^&m*fki 
to & knowledge of material objects, aaeoe t would tyi 
to ^ hidden sanctuary, by following ,a clue put int^ 
his hands by the Spirit of the : place ^(whe^^r^Jii 
ccmcludfivGrod to have intended, these as plyeqtaja^ 
our pursuit^ and inasmuch as they are ftwaaedl^j 
contribute » to-«uf ^happiness, as emplq^meAt&y^ 

- Without these; prinft'^ 
objects would probably, remain, ,wdi^o*$J£&i <$$% 



it is very possible that there may be many mysteries 
in creation of which no such intimation is given us 
in our present state; for we see plainly in many 
instances that our knowledge is bounded, and itiis 
reasonable to imagine a limit, bearing proportion to 
our opportunities, is assigned in this. We have 
abundant occupation in the things for which we 
have capacities, so that a want of more first prin- 
ciples is not to be complained of. On the contrary, 
the world advances more rapidly in consequence of 
some restriction, than it could do if human facul- 
ties possessed unbounded range. There are ample 
objects in the pursuits' offered to us to employ our 
inquiries during the few years of each human life, 
and during the accumulation of years which the 
transmission of the experience of one race to an- 
other puts into the possession of men ; and as this 
is the case, some degree of restriction is good for 
the accomplishment of human pursuits. But when 
all and uninterrupted eternity opens upon us, and 
gives time for inquiry into the objects of infinity, 
then I can conceive that all those principles will be 
added to our minds which prevail in the universal 
works, and wliich will incline us to inquire into 
secrets at present not so much as guessed. Those 
are, perhaps, the most exquisite moments of our in- 
tellectual existence, in which the inward convictions 
of Our minds are found in correspondence with the 
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ffavti^ f4&i&&yk&mi? #tifcil ^e ftfe^Afc^eil} 

befety?^*4H«sk^^ 

glo^iteP ftisr^fe&iui* ^Ididm ' lists tengV^^^feiJ 
instances of the^esmetfl; excite *t again, p^h^^ 
ted ' the general conviction of it leaved upott ithe 
Effind one of the most agreeable of its 'pleaSGte^ 
But 40 possess new principled and find hetr<g£ttifl£ 
cattonsV *fll l^ 1x> t^new ©tt^duth again, and eTO» 
afresh ap^%hfefdelightlul isietf^^^onider* axlttfc 
tetfon^ ' ^d ex^^y.^'Tti^eJlr *to laaSgnaMe iiiaft 
to*«hte Mpfrine^. Tile iritoity of God is never full 
rfhfc>#t#kS$ fat -ftifa die undated 'existence which 
things inad<* cannot t^!efii*^' Wekttow not<wt«t 
system's the Ahnighty may eveto now be calling into 
Bfei; *hat living prii^pfe h* may' be^ stretching in 
the vsfet and still infinite space. We^knttW-notJwtoeiL 
we have learned all that God hab made yeVwhftt 
new wonders his omniscient mind may torictitvb} 
and his almighty hand perform. Our Active as well 
as comprehensive share in these worlds is possible 
We have now one world to which our presence is 
confined, wherein to perform our duties. It may 
be, that hereafter our sphere of action, intelligence*, 
and operation, may be extended to the whole range 
of creation, tod 4&a£ Whereas in the present limited 
state of existence, that part of matter which is pro* 



art ma.jrfamtfulvfalJfrtht e#8&w^<af *wiq& 
srfffh^jwppiu^ ^KxehthmmiYfi fo&aye*ttfs&$ 

bfe^aphbte jetjr^%Y#>gia»j? < jteafoof $bfr pomplicatad 

ftm&iof cprrfinfefeffltyitoft glances ai*l $ra<tfs the 

biifa^ o^pflbfetrf t^U ^ittue aixlikno^k^ej;, not in 
bmng4ftfi«Uy flatted, py^rjft pcwsibWcftrt^vjriw^, 
pcciim IbeiAg t acquainted , witjfi c^v^i^t^t^hKtaol 

«3^T^g^/thfttughIe0fli^)^?t^J |&B^r«&£$(f0 *fa» 
tadaknoirygoUi thi* rpisge^/ite^ too* ^fftdnftfrfct 
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the genuine principles of our nature) to be intended 
for the whole of existence, even although they do 
not in any direct manner conduct the thoughts to 
those serious and awful considerations connected 
with the presence and character of the Almighty. 
But it is the opinion of many that all those plea- 
sures which have not this tendency are the effects 
of our corruption, and that in a future and refined 
state we shall lose the desire of them. This opinion 
can be maintained upon two grounds alone : either 
these pleasures are corruptions of certain pleasures 
originally bestowed, or they are new powers in the 
mind produced originally by corruption. vThe last 
is the opinion most easily combated, and therefore 
shall be considered first. A very little considers 
tion must demonstrate to us that none but the First 
Cause can be the origin of a power. A power is a 
name which we use as if it were an active agent ; 
but in fact it is only a mode according to which 
the mind exerts a portion of the freedom given to 
it by God, or an inclination and capacity in the 
direction of which he has prompted it to go. A 
free agent can resist, and God can destroy a power; 
therefore it is not necessary in itself, nor omnipo- 
tent, as that is which is necessary. No power then 
came into existence by any necessity of its own 
nature, when human beings became corrupted— 
neither is sin in man any Xhing which can create. 



It w not only plain to Reason, bat recorded in reve- 
lation, that sin is the aberration From good of a 
free agent. It is the choice of evil ratlier than of 
good, and the corruption of nature which inclines 
to that choice. Even if we give to the evil power 
the credit of separate existence, we know again that 
ifis power is limited by that of the Almighty, and 
that with regard to men it is confined to temptation 
by means of their own inclinations, which, being 
free to do right, are of necessity free to do wrong. 
The superintendence of God over men puts it out 
of the question that the Evil Spirit should have 
been able to create any thing new in them ; and in 
that which we know under the term corruption, 
thiere is nothing capable of creating a power. God 
himself would assuredly not create one to lead us 
astray ; and even if any other being has received 
from him ability to create, we know that it is not 
allowed to be exercised in cursing his creatures with 
evil principles. No power then has originated in 
the mind from any extraneous source ; those which 
come from God are good: therefore all the original 
powers of the mind are good. In the next place, 
it must be considered, whether the pleasures of the 
imagination are corruptions of original pleasures, 
and therefore to be struggled against ; or whether 
they are original themselves, and therefore lawful 
to be indulged, in such bounds as their relative im- 
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portance autj)pri§q» f If # pleasure be a popiifjtjedj 
one,.- there is still , in, its nature that goqd wfyich ig 
perverted; tfce original, ujxhv ^hicji it, has growj^ 
may, still bs 4iseovered, , if , we, employ ourselves ir^ 
tracing it to its simplicity. If, therefore the wor- 
ship of God, and the other parts jai. communion 
with him, and hk attributes, which go commonlgr , 
under the title of spirituality, be the only goo^ o£j 
heaven, that is of the perfection of our nature^ ye 
shall, by traeing our, mental ^pleasures to tljeir or£-; 
gin, discover A\m, tP t b& tfeei^fgily real object, .m^ 
the other things ,wbi$fe please u$ np^f to be corrup- 
tions grown out <0f..thig, t '9tocfc ..,If> ,on. the other 
hand, we cannot thu,s, resc^vs ,$em, an4 if ye d^fj 
cover other pleasure tp fce .original as well as ttiese, 
we must conclude tfr^t ,sucj^ adoration is not fji^ 
only virtue and good of heaven, and that. ^9^ 
the sole author of our original powers, intended us 
for other employments, both in the perfection pf 
our nature and our progress toward it*. 

Let us take one instance of imaginative plea- 
sures, and examine it alone. I choose that of the, 
beauties of nature* This inspirer of the poet and 
the painter, this charm which allures so many feet 



* The consequent argument, it is evident, applies as much to our 
reasoning as to our imaginative powers; but I choose rather to point 
out the application to the latter, because if they are once allowed a? 
place in our perfection, tije former will be easily admitted. 
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to* W^t' whWe'it & faOst ^displayed}' this secret < 
excettefofce^Wfich' & s#£i 6hly by the eyes opened 
b^e'diicafioriaiid'tefirieiiient, is beyond question 
addressed' tti tHfe»1ftlagihfitfion. Without entering 
inlB'ariy philosophical discussion concerning the 
pMfc arid eleven fd"6t beauty, we may perceive, by 
effects 'obvious to eVery one, all that we want to 
knb\$V "Let us bondeive a fine landscape, and place 
bUfore r 6ur mirids all thfe slights and sounds of those 
hittrs'&iid seasbHs^Hich'itoost delight us. Such 
aVfe Wiled iAnWeiift! c Shd&WM pleasures, and those 
whb hjhtitid m'6St ^efo&fy for future spirituality 
alfow ' of ' 'th&e, ' l iayrf£' 'that their tendency is to 
dtf erf the iiWd tiftttr ds tite Creator of them. That 
is^r^'trtie ; but I'think it is only an indirect ten* 
c&ncy 6f mofet offehetfij and that the moods and 
eM6uoris'£x<kfed by them have other immediate 
objects^ ' !Let a person consider his feelings. He 
BHiolds,' for instance, the sky coloured with the 
decline of the evening ; and the blue, which has 
bfeen so itmhixed all day, deepen upon the horizon 
ii$o the transparent, tender, and glorious hues of 
&6 setting sun. He sees the mists slowly rise and 
float over the waters, and a freshness comes ovef 
the whole air of the heavens, full of the perfumes 
of woods and flowers. There is no need for him to 
go any further for pleasure. There is a chord in 
his heart which is touched, and which wants no 
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^efc;ij»pul6e to make it vibmte* iiJf ib&iimtyXfr 
getting man* he is powbly fed-beyGndlft^^iiijfe 
jAea^ure <tq . the con&iderat jw* of the ! mind if)# 
tpyepared it ; if ihe istA grateful U)a%/h^ adores &, 
and his first pleasure is increafeo&bj< ;tb&adili£iP8fil 
one which the excitement of other capaQrtiesDftfrrfti* 
mature affords. But supposing him.»*iqt to Vmty 
on his thoughts* stilL}ie!«tf)oys.<;.the #j/&md3&f 
are inlets of the-pleas^re^^biehi!his»iffii»^<re#&ge5 
from those evta£ingr{^jies/<a^ 
bis iip^.iasedbe tot tJbeiBacejoiccsilBis>£^i^mt^%9it 
•a^lw&er tea^ 

.l^ K ui^Cou^tpiiwd {Qn&jmlym. dm* M}ibg^qi&fti 
)tJiesA(4iKli^milaruocttawpn^ ftB&to benitftprej>aj8sl 
to agree to this proposition, I begitfee8ldtoqrp$f# 
3^pn .their, fijnsft iwpressfc^ft mkm rofib ia> fltgjtf iHftnes 
J)e#we thenu The firstimpvikfi fa,t<*isi*#$%fk tjk£ 
$cene that character whi?J* the ^s*x$mtjaft.&f £*fefts 
induces. Pure, mild, grand* gtari^jJm£Ul&)OT 
isome similar expression escapes -«ur i$p*$»ic}$j&W£- 
ceived by our heart; and the parfoi^gj&topgjft 
namely, the aspect of natural object, id fkklh 
these originally human characteristksr^ajve r4ifr- 
played, causes such, particular impw^jkafe^jhe* 
long to those objects, instead of suchiasdtl^foaifte 
characteristics displayed by human xreatUmsiejue^ 
However quick the transition may bfc tQ(tJi§f^\ftb® 
of tie scene, it is the scene which; taajfi$fefthb{ jg$$ 
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impression: in impression which continues distinct, 
although tHtf' distinction may not always be petf- 
4seit6d \ ' and hfe who once observes himself so nearly 
te to be atart&bf tMsj must confess that, even if 
no *&orfc cottiptfteated pleasure succeeded, this first 
simple one would be great; and therefore that 
{here is a source of pleasure independent of any 
vefeftnce to God. Perhaps I may be answered 
'frg&irt by some, that this is so indeed; but it is a 
fcotisequence of corruption, which prevents us from 
referring all ta(Him^ I answer by recurring to the 
last ^iead ; and, if that is satisfactory, by continuing 
the proof that tfafede are original and peculiar plea- 
*ures,^ind not related to spirituality ; therefore not 
corruptions of it. 

•An k*rdigious man may be as profoundly affected 
by the beauties of nature as a religious one; indeed 
there seems no connexion between the latter cha- 
tactev and the enjoyment. A man may have made 
g*eat progress in morality, and be wholly devoid of 
the pleasures of the imagination ; while, on the other 
hand, the imagination may afford its possessor the 
most engrossing pleasure, and yet never lead him 
to the adoration of God. Supposing those emotions 
which constitute the compound one of beauty were 
created to have for their final object the worship of 
God, the pleasure they afford to an irreligious man 
would necessarily be less vivid than those afforded 
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by them to a theist a&KPa mor-aMn -»rb€«e*fl ilr^ap- 
pears that it is not the degree* of IreBgibnj bbtodf 
imagination, which decides tJte^elaiive>pbopnTtioii 
of pleasure enjoyed by ^achi. 'Themfo*eitised&is 
that these pleasureswere not •Greajkfd faginimedi&ely 
subservient to religion,' tjbtttiwy are specifically 
different from it, atid no^fctoitraptioiisof^k^ltihat 
they are the work of God»t since nootberf can xxrpttfte 
a principle in the mind; and' Aat t&ferefbr&thaqpak 
fectionof his creatt»fes f i50ftsist^in^tej©ymentk(ail-. 
ditional to those df wor^hi^ffg^Jjittt (Iri^thejilfart 
place, let us consider Jnti>> &Eat th&e ftmpte uplfia* 
sored develop theiris*H«sni(ft€fc tfeel ii^iatepjfWiioh 
w^ ha vfeb^n hitherto bmliidetw^ {Faun «en(/iiet 
d * &fyv behold the tattd skra.biffiheAfirstJ withdut 
ifthy tWhg^^lun^ry ^ W*Wn p*t^ ls> attsa^tecbby 
the simple ^arte of'theilan^fecap^ th« ±ottmpff<«Qd 
th& gradation of colour* the'sttcfees&itaiaf sw£H <and 
fall in the ground, the effect >o£%ite* ift iAadeor 
light. The circumstances which) -charaptesize ; all 
these objects impress his eye; the aieftftfel and ample 
beauty before him engrosses him:* he feels in ham- 
self an involuntary desire of imitating the objects 
of his admiration^ and when he indulges this desire, 
he finds in his hand 1 the power to dp-s&- Excited 
by the scene which God has made vitboutyitthe 
talent develops which God has* set within^ aneLhe 
becomes a painter. The' same* *een6>at flieisame 
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naoment meets the-eyea of Fife w^ajnk*u < be foe- 
bold* and ftelst^ill.t^e' same ^beawti^ wjbid>,tfae 
fortner xloesy bii t *h«y estate; lantthfe* talent ift-him. 
H« attends IfivolUhtajrfJy to th^irjefifea, rather than 
fo their .actual qppe?tca»ge^ iei?/rathei? tb^ latter pfio- 
dJUocfc upon his yaM. ienipressboa^ beyond itself He 
ifkuis, epithets ispringingrki ibis imagination which 
oteqmeEs the^e iiBpi««ioi^ ;^ntl rtbioh first charm 
^fciqisdf^'axidc thea,ifti<>»r,^b9rfbe«(/ them^ by con- 
veying .ex^iy^ith^'^aeaaefo^ii^^^ 
t although) pei^p^j^M^fgi^iftg asUtejalhawmint 
-JoSifnfijpuft -ofnit. t n 3*^fdewl^)^^iwp?aswftps 
Moftfthejscei^frhife ^pa|9^^l^iai|df^^e^i(he 
i iknpreasion By c^te^Jheii^&fe^Um^i^thftf i^ro- 

Y*infc>r*ww* of ;whf^iw^iiSa#i^^ o#ier 

bflrae^but who h*^^^ f n 0ornmo% tfatj^ylftve 
bdiveBin a>habit ofcefeiiBneQ to the cause ^nature, 
aaaldr both feel >the*congequent thought of Him ex- 
Hjcited^trpoBf beholding bis works. Their feelings, 
•Jipiyvever, upon this identical occasion, are so dif- 
•irferent, as to demonstrate that what they have in 

t oonbmon is not a power into which all other powers 
.ocari be resolved, since, though sharing this, and 
*> .employed upon the same subject* tbtir conceptions, 
)'fand the product of their vcontfdptiaB^ are totally 
irfdUFcrent The man without 'iiria^ij&ation , is con- 

(itrmeaed without being excited. , ije likes.tbe, scene. 
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The fsoota/ess is, peasant* tfie rifihaepe ^"^M^tf * 
the, whole is a direct reference to the ^fing^J^ 
whom his thpyghts ha^ipUy, tum. j} $fi$%fi 
thanks tp God in such a fpvpx $f wqrds |ftt% lift? 
l^rned or composed; or %,reflec}ts frojqff j^iYJs^^ 
effects of it upon the power. f^pd gocjdn^^p^sg^g^ 
by the Being whopn he ha? ; ftf^eu demp^tr^gfkgj d 
read to be almighty, and of perfect yirtij^^jl^j 
conviction occupies bis ( b^ft?t; l^is religj^s^^^ 
racter is firm, andjtjajk<?? gl^uijein behplfjj^g TgJjftV 
the object of it hagper:^^^ 
nation is di^er^tly Afeejed. , ,ty\ th$tqipi$jfl§fti^ 

delight a(Jds.it?elf to tfcq #i8Hg h £ W^^M^Wwh 
reflections alsp present o^^od. ^ c woy^^ 8 

.enthusiasm ; .and thoyg^ Pf^HP^ ■•Wft^te MMA 
ideas of power and goodne^ . cpnceiyes tpemj ) ig c a 
different manner. His spirit is full of the ^Wjjailx 
of omnipotence; his heart melted wkh thf beairtv 
of goodness. He cannot indeed bQheve.more 
firmly in both than the unimaginative man does : r 
but involuntarily he believes more fervidly., > Hg^ 
understands, all the suggestions of the attribute^ 
conceived by both, and words and ideas flow j^lJL^ 
from his kindled imagination. Now I cjp aotr 
imagine that either of these men does better Jjhap., 
the other. One only enjoys the development pj^a ., 
power of human nature, which has not yet been be- , 
stowed upon the other. The consideration of thp 






Batty'SHta ^fi'^artfculijr Iristance 'of imaginative 
e^tton 1 ; the 'eiccitin^ cause; bxit the feeling does 
Ao^'FolIow neHefesarrfy' froht that source, for we see 
m of the twtt'fe uWo^dWof it; Other objects' 
rrt'a^ there Wt^ ih (He 1 '^a!me l manner excite particular 
Splays ©f i^Wle'm' itself 1 it is a separate power 
stdvidliig 6tik& cwft'feuiiditidti, arid therefore must 
b^tokfes&d crea^' ^Imfarf t>f God. Now 
tWk' Separate powgr efflier'tol or does not find its 
Whrife ^me^gr&nlcatfoto fir" offering praise itself, 
ojJ^n^utin'g-i] fcake'o^rk 1 ^^ the immediate 
aftfiDUtes' *bf *lf# Mty; b '>fiv<lry< pBssibW exertion- 
i^yriy-tikTesMa^'Mb'^haV kfe'caHecl' Religious 
siibj&^to&'^m MxJs'd* doe* ribl'mhd room 
tdmk AnsiSn toaSts 1 (j£p% ; wmch: iSHiricbiv 
rd^l"'%f 6k Mii<^r'^^p^Wers are' s^bseri 1 ' 
vie^V'^'lne l^agin'atU, of perhaps may be Said to 
coSJp^Se it.' The' most' important is that which 
perloiilfies ail surrounding objects, feels an intel- 
lettuu impression from them, and conceives a cha- 
rafter in each ; another is invention; a third is that 
po\ve¥ of the. mind which loves to feel its own 
strength by association with objects, real or ideal, 
whJcfi are above the strength of the body: if the 
capacities of all these can be fully occupied by what 
are'commonly called religious exercises or contem- 
plation^, then f think such are its sole proper 
employment. If such subjects would leave parts of 

b5 
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these ori^nah^<weib4|ttcxx^i«df -then ft think *fee 
have plain proof that ^ God who rie&ed' themyiinf- 
tended u* to find par* of our occupation in irtlier 
subjects. The first' i^ the faculty $ f perhaps^ &by 
which we attribute mental ? dfiectioW to mktteR; 
that is, by which we receive att' those' icteos-crf; beauty 
from material objects that do itot (fepettd lipGti 
mere organic impressions. I imagine ttaa# W6{*te 
not aware how much we personify and cttatfftGft^uee 
all that we behold; and yet if we exaininfe %He 
expressions which a developed mind uses fcbnceQlMjg 
them, and which, though altogether figurative 
exactly describe its impressions, wb i may gd'^ftn* 
towards convincing our^lve*that f such i$ tHe <*itefc r 
We may convince oursefres* further of tfaia^ by 
considering the feeling of an ml developed* mind 
towards the same objects. In ai-ongh sea> s**chdn 
one plainly perceives the motions of rfratter; the 
bursting of the waves, and the violenfce^ the^tfind ; 
but it conveys to him no idea of agitation; passion, 
wailing; neither does the power which he oanhot 
help attributing to these excited elements give him 
any sublime idea ; for the power of matter is all he 
ever thinks of, even in a human subject, and there- 
fore in the strength of the sea, he sees only the im- 
pulse of wind-raised water, and attributes none of 
that meiital energy which a cultivated o£ imaginative 
d involuntarily applies to all exertion of power. 
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A similar process to this i*-pephap»)l|hfrcwtte of the 
perception of beauty by. dejrelo^ed^ and uncon- 
sciousness of it by undeveloped ifciddft> in all other 
instances* at least in a great degree ; . although there 
axe besides thiv4*firtft>, original, and organic plea- 
sures, proceeding from certain forms and colours; 
and secondly, other.; acting causes, which make the 
expression of mental. feelings more enjoyable when 
suggested by material ofcgects, than when presented 
bj the human beings to > whom they originally be- 
ieogt The enjoyment of beauty, i&,proportion to 
the development of tbfrimjnd, appear &, to be the 
object towards which. thi^ .power contributes. Cer- 
tain things must originally <haye been, so created as 
/to give pleasure, or the emotion of beauty to the 
mind, before the associations promoted by this 
power could be formed. Upon this original stock 
the mind begins; and gradually combining and 
transferring its simple emotions, arrives at the en- 
joyment of the sublime in nature, and the feelings 
of delight occasioned by those mental qualities and 
actions, of which the moral approbation is a distinct * 

sentiment. 

A lively imagination either invents itself, or 
delights in the inventions of others. In both^ays 
we may include the power under the name of inven- 
tion, in an essay like the present. The original 
inclination of the mind determines in which of the 
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arfcs^inveptiwi sj^alj, i#,exmim& } } && iiccordingi te 
tl^inclu^w are tb« i»ag^^fciQh,it«?ncei^a, 
apd upon wlxich it loves tot wprk. ilnve^tion da^ms 
t^be the illustration of ^nUitfeotft suggested fcatfctt 
spinel of an individual, and ^wbc^dftecocdifig te 
the particular talent whiph h^ .is, possessed offurl-A* 
sentiment may be suggested by external impiggHfcjj&* 
or internal train of thought; aod'two msniof ithfc, 
same character, but different talents* may from fchfe 
same object, mental JnapressiQU^ or»teain of ;thoi*ght*} 
produce the most different work&joftUQfct j An heiroip 
cbaracter ; let. us suppoae-fo^fin^aRceis. described, 
and th$ same emotion is fXcit&d.jby aliaa maaicoH 
dpw^d, wii& poetical another- wfh , graphic, and a* 
tjjird with.musical rtaleni.: i rTJre involjunfetry desitjfc 
of each is to express .this emotion..! The poet j iron*, 
csiyes or invent^ an action, which suits wkhjerxiis'^ 
plays the character: perhaps he imagines' hisihero 
sacrificing his life for the safety of anotbwy whom 
he represents as the hero's enemy, because uViimoflei 
generous to die for an enemy than a friertd; aikL 
further, in order to gratify his own admiration of 
the character and of the deed, he makes this enemyr 
a person whose life is worth preserving, and for 
whom a reasonable man would give that great, 
sacrifice, his own life, if he were also generous like*' 
the poet's hero. He is now heroic and reasonable 
at once, and of course an object of profound ad** 
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The generosity 'of the^a^fic£ is to be ^ro^ortiorted 
tifc its vfehie. He therefore adorns tfce life of hi* 
hero with all Ute ties that mafre existence delightful, 
objects (^ affe^rieft; y>uth • ho^pe, honour; and then 
exhibits him daftfiffeitt^ thelttall, even perhaps his 
reputation in» the^worid, to the silent performance 
oMhfc dsed whkJvsa'res'hl* demy's life, and totally 
shutters his own fobrie"of ete»th)y fame and hap- 
piriess; He maketthiffl > "'?frtuou& enough to dare 
appear the contrary." 

The -eibotriortsi'^llicb<Aave produced this work 
awmiatei another ^hibdl^'he manner in which he 
is prompted t(£ e*pres&>tlteitt are by those exterior 
signs which, are theirttpresetitatives on the human 
countenance. J He fefcls, he sees the face which 
expresses them* and his pencil produces one which 
is rather the copy of the soul of a hero, than of a 
heroaVbody. For instance, there is a design of 
Leonidas, by David. One sees in it the very 
action of Thermopylae. The real Leonidas may 
have been small of stature, and of plain features, 
but his soul was as beautiful as that face: the 
emotions of his soul are such as that face suggests, 
and the painter, kindled by the emotions, knew how 
to express them without words. He, too, gradually 
adds circumstances which tell the same story as the 
poet, in a different way. This same design ex- 



panded, might have shown,' iperhajtf, at a 
the -friends ietiriog fori whom. iLeonidas died; *ed 
the ^standards dnd gajtaentstof .tht- country to whldh 
hfe' Ifras showing his ! attachments f by quitting it < for 
evfer. The ; sky which was ?soon to look : upon the 
disfigured face and extinguished, ,eye of the hew* 
might be bright and serene, preserving. (*»nUt 
human woe that equality.' which is so stirilfjjg <|n 
the changes of life j and agaia y the myriads* of 4fe 
enemy might he-stretobec^ to the limits of ,the,pi$r 
ture, to show the value -oi . «the : sublime ^sky&jfy 
resting im^very line of tfie^a^f -The third *n&- 
vidufcl, fired with the same emotion, would ; -Jbe 
pnompted • to expression of it , in tones which v$&t 
his own (feelings, and communicate them to othA*< 
The exaltation of heroism, the dignity of a mind 
too innately noble to require the support of. f im- 
petuosity, and the change of key and measure to 
suit the emotion suggested by death, and the grief 
of those who stay behind, would .fill his » strain . 
They would kindle his hearers, or bring the tears 
into their eyes, and suggest to the imaginative and 
the talented new scenes and new stories, which in 
their turn would react upon him, and give the 
impulse to new harmonies. 

Nor are such lofty feelings the only ones of the 
class ; invention is equally called forth by the hum- 
bler and the lighter situations and sentiments. of 
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homan 'life; Vlfkjt^tbo^odadvgefailiatainit aire con* 
stant sufejeotfentaxjhetdriv^ntdr^and bis^atidltork 
There is < mialbthi^ei^a^fetondoxd, the (approach to 
which, affott^ dlU^ht^adbid wthat is'Datufce. i The 
truth of t\\k mitilt«m^ the ^ertsifarilitiide 6f the cha^ 
ract eristics, 1 is'sou^h^ftatf and enjoyed ; andincoifc- 
Wnatk>iu*rith tatfta and'fertilityof imagination, seems 
to *4ft&d'<the greats degtee which is attached to 
this kpebies of pleas«*e\^ I* appears to give enjoy- 
ment 4o the-tftkkl, *h) ptfc^tibttfcs ite capacities are 
developed ?' attd th&mbre^telftfedi* the taste which 
directs the fci%mai^|)ft^eibity > for < imitation, the 
greater is ite f #rfish fcPfifill'Akt is natural. There 
wmst be tfamm ev#i fa fchtf representation of soene?, 
which an eccfentfio imagwwmoni copies firohi its own 
resource^ k^stfea^ of beal' existence; Situations and 
tleings maybe devised; but they must be upheld, and 
ooatimiei/to act, according to the nature laid down 
'^by^he 1 deviser;' n6r is he at liberty to put that at 
more thai* ascertain distance from reality. These 
powers appear altogether to afford pleasure which 
cannot be resolved beyond themselves, although it 
ife tirue that in the general harmony of human na- 
ture, they accord with the rest, and both assist and 
are assisted by them. But the pleasure of inven- 
tion, and the inward prompting to different branches 
of it, the keen enjoyment of a tasteful imitation of 
nature, and the universal feeling which admires 
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thesfe efforts, are original and ultimate, a^dd'ni^' 

as for as thejr go, require the Edition of any Sfcher J 

plfeafstffe to' complete the satisfaction derived fAJ23^ 

theirh. Although in the whole complicated cftaiffetef 

of man, they would but ill form his Happiie^ %h^ u 

do not, considered in themselves, 1 either lead ro'Spit- 

rituality or require its presetice. They ^orO^af 

gifts of God, not resolvable into any other oPtw^ 

gifts, such as morality, triore than morality '&}&- 

solvable into them; for whatis the pleastire s^jJfiP* 

after? Itis by ribmejriiy doMh^ttfinVett^tpBri* 1 

the subject of therhoral ojiirHon^ 1 biit ' to 1 fe^ttSfcc&f 91 

properly So &lled; the stiltf^ 

amtfrig the passions; cHkrabtefsj* fbkuriesi'fe^fe^fir^ 

accidents 6f maiikind, and expr&sfetf' by tfof ds/ftte- dw 

phic lines; or tones, according ttf the modfflc^tfdfPfe?^ 1 

the mind of the individual. r <* ! -»■■ o) !.'*jjfua otb 

The third component part of hfcflginkddri ^c# ta 
I have' mentioned in the above loose desWipitiBfffiJP 00 
it, does not any more than the others allow a sHlffv t 
tion into morality. It is that power by which' 4% ■ * 
conceive the sublime. There is no necessary ccJilf 
nexion between high mountains, or storms, and tire* 
emotion which they- excite in most developed initicls. * 
That emotion is an original power, or complication 
of powers/ which is excited upon occasion of the a$2 0( 
pearaiices of these objects, and which they tfoulff' eI 
no iflore exdte, unless the pdwer had b&n^i^ 01 



viqusly, placed ,U},,J;he mjpd, by its Makejy thafy. 
t\\e presence of paountains jmd stqrms would, ,}pe 
pep^ved by the Jftiftd, unless the same, iMjt^pTV 
had^ givep^ to the jnjnd thq powers of sight, h^ar^,. 
in^, H ^ud perception. The idea of the Deity ia, 
th^ highest in ttye class of the sublime ; but it is 
B^tJifi original stock upon which all sublimity is 
gn$q$ ; the conception of t Him does not constitute 
thi|^power jin the j^d^anfl therefore all sublime! 
enjptjpns c$uinQt ( |)e jpsplyj^i.i^tp circumstances re- 
latjgg to Him, and, J^^flp.t been created solely ta 
le^.^ad ^nimatei th^, flliflpl towards his worship. 
T^er£.are m^ny ; fli^Pe^t ^inds of the sublime. 
T^t o^oaa^tur^l .objects, ; 9f actions, of existence^ 
whiter as. to space ^ or time. It would be. a,, h*-,, 
jEasdpu^ thing to define any of these, for definitions 
are subject to the dispute of every one ; but there is 
little danger, in appealing to each man's feelings 
concerning them ; for he need not so much as word 
them to judge of them, and he may be certain of 
what he feels, though not of why he feels. Let him, 
therefore, recollect a scene, an action, an. existence 
which he considers as sublime. He will perceive 
that there is something in the objects themselves, 
which immediately excites the emotions in him ; if 
he can resolve it all, it is into something which he 
is led to attribute to the exciting cause of these 
respective subjects; and that which makes them all 
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sublime, is tome common (though perhaps aa- 
known) quality residing in themselves, and sol m 
any relation they bear to a further object. : All 
other things which excite in him the same emotions, 
share the same quality, whaterer it be ; so that they 
arc all related by this common nature and, apt /to 
suggest each other, and (by the ordinary laws of 
the mind) those which have it in the lower ifegftfts 
lead to those which have it in the higher, T <uttkr 
than the contrary. The idea of the Deity <xmp&- 
hends more of the ideas which bee each septttatjaly 
sublime than any other./ Extent of existeoecf >a»d 
power; presence, together wfitb invisibility ^ I ttatol 
mystery as to his nature/and designs ; > the >gneatfast 
acts moral and intellectual 9 -*+-these, which weatkbbe 
sublime as single qualities, unite all their ijtowpftin 
Him. He is beside the immediate authcvrfefrAe 
natural objects in which we oftenest meet thetemo- 
tions of sublime, and the relation of cause i«nd 
effect lends us to transfer the emotion excited by 
the work to the author. Thus his great linage 
forms the principal object of our most powerful 
emotions. It excites the emotion of sublimity; hut 
that sublimity is independent of it, as to existence, 
may bo seen from the following considerations; 1st 
The emotion does not follow upon it necessarily ; 
for an unimaginative man may be very pious, and 
•Jit feal.it no More whim thinking of God, than 



^enltMtetnffy&ag & mm. 2d: It is a power 

QnfoyeA tb kfeekteflt'^by many who have never con- 

* template*! r Gotf< f ttificiently' to J hav4 it- efcrited' by 

tilm < therefor, fiflth^U^h it (renders the mind capable 

wtieeeivmg otie'of The impressions which Deity is 

'^afelllated to gh^ ft may be exercised upon other 

fybfeoik, without ever 'having been referred to him, 

*Qd&Ihm#*hings>o{ which he is not the immediate 

i^&tttor, dich a* the actions of a free agent and the 

-^fiWD(^ of infltid^ «idi et^i<nity r which are rather 

vjftteibiites of hi»*&igHhan' effects of his power, 

bOTit^hfch^arfe'nfecce^ily coiM»iTed,but no^ neees- 

/atoily irtitifeutai «bJrin^%.»tiie human mhd; excite 

^e'^^oUo^s^fck^libuty^fwith no immediate re- 

ix£drf«fcw tb>Mm/©nty the mtetf/one which (similarity 

'ibfiqtifllity, riaibelyj' thafc of tehfcmhy* may call up. 

nthfyhBHtymorfc r than in natural objects^ where 'the 

-ofEktidh ttf cause andeflfect acts powerfully upon the 

'jdtebitually^TeliFgious' man, may the independence of 

'cfhtfeculty>of sublimity be perceived by him. 

^r>trtThifDughout the above inquiry into the imagi- 

n/hation, it appears that the powers which constitute 

iuit Jiawe separate objects from any thing that goes 

f under the eommon name of spirituality. The in- 

^iellectual 'powers, both gay and grave, appear to be 

: vcbaatituents of btiman happiness, and to be sepa- 

b:vatB'fft*' their nature from all others; into which 

^ therefore it k impossible to resolve them.: It is 
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equally impossible that, without objects to fill th&e 
capacities, man in any state can be perfectly happjf ; 
or that, if his duty were to contemplate only one 
object of only a few of these powers, God would 
have originally created the excluded class, or given 
the admitted class so much wider a range than' it 
was to indulge. A serious and solemn subject, 
like the Deity, would, if it were the sole iawftrl 
occupation, totally exclude many of the lighter 
powers we have been considering: yet they iniidty 
from their nature, always remain light powers, ritfr 
is it possible to resolve them into grave ones.' 
Therefore I conclude that the Almighty is not tbi 
sole lawful subject of our faculties. It is difficult, 
in several instances, to conceive how the powers? 
which occasion so much enjoyment here should fidd* 
occupation in so different a state of existence,' aa 
that of spirits must be. Imitation, for instance, 
seems confined to the bounded power and means of 
our present condition: it is a chief instrument 
of improvement, and a powerful one of delight. 
Possessing, as we do, only conjectural knowledge 
concerning the future state, it is impossible to 
foresee what will be the gratifications of this 
power, and of others of which this may serve as 
an instance ; but we may conjecture, from analo- 
gies drawn from itself, something about it. A 
child is strongly possessed by the desire of imi- 



t£t#Mi & rjtwt in oftphild. neither 1>he power itself* «wr 
ta$^ to direct, fo ^/developed: so ithat although 
ifo rude line* .on, tp&per, eye its heaps of frtoasfcj Qg 
^wkwardjoopi^s pJf.alLit sees done, please itself arid 
jurist the,ftcmUy,;yet it. has no idea of the plea* 
Sfyre r epjoye4 by pen.in. the imitative arts and othdr 
nj^njaj luxuries depending on this faculty. The 
ffftV^J * 8 not i only, undeveloped, but faulty; it<& 
c^ggefl by aa actuation, <tf deception, than which 
np^]^pg more> pffeijd# ,&, Ipjgh taste for imitation; 
a$$ it-jb only in . tfi^ ^TPSres^of the mind altogether 
th^jhe real pleasu^e^^f tffeiacuUy open, upon it, 

ej^p J f^^44n,pon\e, ) r^pft<>ts rl ifl a *udei.st4t0ev*nfeltQ 
^Vto^e wight.jhayq )l^en. oSin twu§tdfgi!*de«Mhe 
fft£$ltif$;,.*ndfth)e tfreejue&fc interruptiotts^oooa^iotjckl 
Iff it^ ) ^ce^ses 5 , o£,?vars, devastations, and die like, 
to, the .progress of civilization, have further pre^ 
v$nt>?4 the advance of the human species. So that 
t^e may be improvements reserved for our man- 
hoqdof being of which we can form no more idea 
ttyaiV^n infant or savage now forms respecting the 
hjghe$t) degrees of the improvement of earth. In 
that exalted state, there may be objects presented 
to our imitative faculties, the capacities to enjoy 
wbjjc&jie folded beyond our utmost present deve- 
lopment. We cannot tell what they may l>e:: 
pofi$%, part* of created things of which we havd 
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yefnbidea; at there niay be Midfe^eitfffloy'fetoff 1 - 
satisfy this poWer which , !^e : bfeett i: W«hftt6 ir qiHtt ,T * 
concealed. As far as this World go^ I inia^ne thfe*' ' 
exercise of the power is nearly cbtoptetfe ; but,' whfch ?i 
compared to the whole eternity' 6f worlds' VHidH'' 
will be our range hereafter, its exercise niay be ^erf n * 
limited indeed. Such conjectures as these atppeiff 1 * 
to me much more probable, than that God fchciuM 1 * 
create a power to fascinate and occupy fa* a w 
years; and then annihilating it, leave no'tradfeVSP 1 
the hours it has employed. "' lt 

Before concluding this seirftibh; X must tedttf W° 
what I have said respecting fiie 'independent 4p^ 
the several powers which' I have mentioned. I tiilufck 
not Jbe mistaken to mean, that any of them du? 
cause happiness alone, or if therte be not alsdt bowL' 
rality in the character. This h contrary tct thfc 1 
revealed word, to reason, and lastly to'ityi'ttWff^ 
view of the subject. The revealed Word plainly 
and frequently declares the impossibility of futtate 
happiness without morality. Reason, since it shows 
happiness to proceed from the exercise of all the 
natural powers, cannot but demonstrate a great 
void in it, if the various exercises of the moral cha- 
racter be omitted ; especially as to the omission of 
these an internal sentiment of pain is attached, 
which does not belong to the others. Lastly, if I 
believe that heaven or happiness consists in oppor- 
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tuiu^es. fop development of $11 the capacities,, 
moral, intellectual, and. affectionate, I as firmly b^r 
lievp that the place where spirits will )>e unhappy , 
is ppe where those opportunities will not exist, and^ 
where, consequently, $41 the burthen of unoccupied , 
powers will fall on the mind and heart. We know 
thfli , :jramQr tal beings will find their abode there, 
al Bli.$W t *key will be unhappy. I therefore con- 
clty^f thaj the loss of .the moral character entails 
thftt of the intellectual <and affectionate ; and that 
the capacities of all three, remaining (that is, the 
or^gifwl pature), whil^ tl^e power of exerpising them 
f^is (that is, the pant dqpqn^ing, on the volition of 
the fjee agent), will, cause all the exquisite torment 
of jwhiph paind so created an£ so fallen is capable. 
The qualification for happiness is a moral charac- 
ter t tb£t I paost firmly believe; but I contend that 
thejfciappiness to be attained by it is, not only per- 
fect virtue, but the worlds of science, talent, ima- 
gination, and affection, thrown wide open. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Since the essential qualification for future hap* 
piness is the moral character, it becomes a fuuwuon 
able being to make it the first object of his punHHll 
in the few years, during the whole of etenftfep) 
which decide his condition. After what has bo£ 
said in the preceding chapter, it will not be boA 
gined that I mean a man should abandon otid* 
objects, in order to devote himself to this. I*d* 
not conceive that to be the proper mode of 'treating 
powers the existence of winch is eternal. Bat'i 
would have him always keep in mind that-rt*y*aht 
only his enjoyments, while his moral character ft 
his right of entrance to them ; so that, in cohfc- 
vating the first at the expense of the last, he acts 
the part of a man who would inflame his appetife 
for a pleasure by enjoying it at a time which would 
exclude him from it for ever after. Also I would 
have him remember that the moral character itself 
as it is here one of the highest parts of happinesdy 
so it will hereafter be more than ever interwoven 
with the whole texture of enjoyment ; and, there* 
fore, to lose a relish for it by any gratification of 
the other powers, is to lower the standard of his 
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future perfection, even if he do not lose it alto- 
gether. It follows that if at any time a sacrifice of 
the other capacities of mind be required by this, 
that it is wise as well as proper to make it; and, 
as the disorder of the world occasions a necessity 
for such sacrifices, it is a man's prudence and duty 
occasionally to make them. There are circum- 
ftitaees in the lives of some men which require the 
pjotbange of the whole delightful occupation of the 
Samt parts of the intellect for pursuits or studies 
firom which they are banished ; and if it be plain 
thlt duty lies in the path, noble and admirable is 
the man who chooses it* So great a sacrifice must 
*ofc expect to be forgotten. I would anticipate, for 
every* hour that man has devoted, ample retribution 
of hours and opportunities in the world of future 
felicity. - Every taste which he has lamented to feel 
uncultivated, and perhaps obscured, will be revived 
and fostered by the spring-time of futurity, like 
flowers which rise out of the roots that have been 
hidden in the salutary severities of winter. He 
will possess as much more of the vigour and orna- 
ment of intellect than he would if he had pursued 
tbem on earth under his peculiar circumstances, as 
bis moral character is better, and his duties have been 
more performed, than if he had chosen the pleasant 
instead of the right path. With this hope before 
him, he will console himself, as he bids farewell to 

s 
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his enjoyments of mind, and enters upon iusf le# 
lovely duties. 

I have stated in the preceding chapter my opiniqa 
of the compatibility of all intellectual pursuits wijih 
religion ; but in order to complete the subject, < }t 
will be necessary to show how they should be in 
subordination to it, and in what manner it may aiy} 
does become their living principle. These frty? 
propositions, as they complete my views of the sulf 
ject, so are they to be remembered in any judgment 
passed upon the preceding pages, lest I should b# 
accused of opinions which are far from belonging 
to me. I have already observed, that whenever the 
engagements which belong to the class 6f our joaoiffl 
duties interfere with those of our mere affection or 
intellect, the latter are unhesitatingly to be sacrificed; 
and this is in itself so obviously right and wise, 
that I need add no further remarks to those already 
made. Where no such peculiar circumstances .de?. 
mand this separation, there yet is more to be done 
than to leave each part of the character to prepon- 
derate as it will. The moral inclinations are .both. 
the most depraved and the most essential : the idea 
of God is removed furthest, and ought to be moet 
present: we are bound then doubly to attend to 
them. 

There is in most men a governing principle to 
which their pursuits refer themselves, and winch 
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being predominant, associates itself with ideas 
which appear even the furthest remote. It is not 
because there h any necessary connexion between 
thte accidental pursuit and the predominating idea 
that they become associated, but because the mind, 
wliieh at a given moment is directed towards the 
ptirstrit, is habitually so towards the idea, and 
therefore the latter recurs like any other habit. 
Thtis a scientific man, observing the vibrations of 
a f ktnp, recurred to the inquiries in which his mind 
was habitually engkggd, and it immersed him in 
thb train of thought whidi led to important dis- 
doveries concerning gravitation*. A philosopher 
looking at the tricks of a juggler, referred to his 
speculations, and made a curious observation re- 
specting the mental power, attention-J-. A father 
or a husband enjoys or suffers when he is alone; 
and either feeling refers him to the objects of his 
affection, whom he wishes present to partake, or who 
hfe rejoices is absent to escape, his feelings. These 
predominant ideas constantly accompany the mind 
and characterize in some measure every emotion, 
however opposite to themselves. Reason and re- 
ligion point out the idea which should be first 
among these, that, namely, of God ; but before it 
can become as influential as it ought to be, we must 

* Gfifleo. 

t Ditgald Stewart : see Phil, of the Human Mind, vol. 1. Attention. 
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convince ourselves that< k.may laKfrtyjfribe^fjib 
nested with a thousand feelings •bettd&ihp^.f^lDl 
Spiritual, r A person engaged in the ordijwgr ^ptggy 
of life cannot possibly, and ought , not if ^^sWf 
exclude himself from all but spirit^ ,%?fe^ 
There remains, therefore, no choice betwoeatgiHr 
necting the Divine idea with every though^f^ 
restricting the mind from the conte m plft t jeftfeflf 
it, except upon certain set occadoosy l (^js m §f^i 
hours. Now it ,ip . my. .belief,, that w*l oughtgtftl^p 
nothing, during the p^foBWflBpe^wWcl* ftfitignspt 

at a greater or ami^er^^Qae.r^.xnW's^fiSw 
God* It is also my.beltf& tfat\Yr$,VWiWj&fe T 
ourseWqs in ^very o<Hropiit^wfe^ 
fey^tte: name of innocent or, useful, ,j WrrtteK&igiH 
hanro in an* action, we may wafer, durj^g^jpgoggys 
to the Almighty. If there i^ ^ought^^u^Jo 
forbear, occurring to his idea, buti^^ug^to for- 
bear the action. There is. some, . re^$mbl%9fl$ Jjjje- 
tween such a constant recollection, of bisipijffl^fje, 
and that of a well-treated child spending, * wJgjle 
day under the eye of a judicious parent. ..Iftjis 
afraid of nothing but doing wrong, and the >#fln- 
sciousne&s of the presence that it is in, gives^jfe-pn 
assurance of kindness and protection for.whftjtfeit 
could not look if the parent were away*. T&$y£ie 
world, under this impression, would gaoj^gme- 
thing differently from its present styl&;\S £fo$ot 
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dfefty; but I 'believe only such alterations would 
take place as would very well befit beings preparing 
for eternity. 1 The ktea of God appears to me vtity 
incompatible with ! iwch things as, in their turn, ate 
incompatible with the perfection, that is, the hap- 
^fcness of the spirit. Thus, an idler who should 
$tiibue his mind wkh it, would exchange his usual 1 
babits for the active ones 5 which those who possess 
*tfttem know to be invaluable in procuring the hap- 
piness he sadly misses during his dragging days r 
&# ambitious man wovfldfttise the highest of his 
•wishes to objects 'better fitted to his nature than 
possessions which fete eta 1 retain only a few year*;: 
,*nd which, even during 1 thfem, cost him, if they be 
'hid sole and final object, so much of his happiness: 
•lEttld a domestic man would refer the objects of hiar 
love 1 to the Almighty hand of his God ; and so be 
at peace respecting their welfare, and the conti- 
nuance of his intercourse with them, even though 
death or misfortune separated them. The benefit 
that would arise to a man's religious feelings from 
these connexions is very evident, The Deity we 
know to be properly an object both of our admi* 
ration and affection : but we do not always admire 
and love him; nor is it possible to command 
feeling : it must be excited by a display of qualities 
proper to bring it forth ; and this cannot be better 
done than by considering the Deity in the rela~ 
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tldw/fn whicli he stands to. all that* is fasmfifiii imk 

ndble in aar natutfes* ; If in all'that'we leat»ncodi 

caning mind and mattery in all our «p€tei»krtMBS 

trpon the infinity and majesty of the universe^ iths 

striking nature of its arrangfemeiits,: the ele«4snjg 

tendency of its magnificence* ve habitually^ODpH 

sidered the mind and might which are its dr^5n,Sr» 

should acquire such admiration of God, • as iaccaj* 

sional speculations of this sort do not conveys ^Bvfe 

then the idea of him must be so habitual, as do comfi 

without call into our minds?' as that of a belonred^ 

friend would do whose wtorks we-were oontemn 

plating; otherwise it will not? ferater* so • frequently m; 

I think it should: for thd; whole )attentioi6ufisi^art 

ought to be) given to the pursuit i raider <apns$filArAg 

tkm; and only those objects recur alongi/witb iff 

which the principle t>f association is >enaJ3ladD<tap 

bring. But if we have made the association (strong* 

enough, He will not be separated iiidiar'ideasi&fciBk 

his works ; and all the emotions of admirjotaoiif dBKlt 

respect which they are calculated to excite^ iHftc 

refer themselves doubly to the mind whence tbead* 

wonders originate. The idea of religion willdlfco 

cease to have in it any thing repulsive, any tiling . 

which appears opposed to cultivation and rfefinpfr. 

ment, if we have gained a habit of looking upopr 

God as the creator of every fine talent,* every »dfili* 

cate taste, every emotion at the sight of the beauty* 
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iod iubKmitjr aroBridlte^asfwHr a*jo| th* ebj^cU 
themselves. WiherBrhttt 'tfkoifrjkar.wwce^oiitiw 
aatareado we .ge tithe* po wen rf m&oj'mg£nQ<)k&t 
ratxive of > everyi ikiod :*. that ^awerrwhioh, , <ton<ow 
sfraniie, we rpervert ( fBopvetimes, to delight ia 'false 
representations of himself and morality in general? 
and. which, if we had his real character ever before 
uBy^we could not, out of respect to reason, apply to 
anything so unlike 1 the -truth? It is pity that $ 
fine mind should fearer. I so (please itself:; amid & 
paradise of enjoyments* lawful, rational, .and va- 
rious, it chooses^ one 1 distorted image, ^whicb ha* 
power here i bivheneafteih tolperison andi disfigure, 
theni all; andrloseslsighdjofotruth «jyd tfafcftre'iil 
gazkig-mpon ttsifcuhlej^ and ibolish pQpporitioas^ 
St W 1 not .God, nor tratlv tor, morality > Tfrhjch jtfee- 
sooffbrs* present us with* It* is a distortion t)f .their 
osmnfancies, and ndthihg more; for God is $he 
a«thdr,< and^therefbre of course lover, of* genius, 
reason^ and affection-; and morality, insomuch as it 
iiithe natural character our creator has given us, is 
therefore our dignity and our happiness in one. 
<j&n the other hand, those who already entertain 
jost notions of the dignity of the subject, need not 
apprehend that this constant reference to it will 
iajure its solemn character. The idea to which 
constant reference is to be made is that of an all- 
Creating God, whose attributes are omniscience 
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and omnipotence, and perfect virtue : it is one of 
rtle'eff&ts^ <***teiifc 

plates, when he reflects upon his own enjoymeiftSi 
fer be they gravi or gay; itie cause is equally 7 Chat 
skine awful Being. Surely it infcist make him lotffe 
that Being, to see him bowing his oninipotente W 
the consideration of what will render the indiviftfeB 
man happy: but though it thus unites \dr± to 
respect, it can only increase the latter if d\tttjy* 1 6&m 
sidered. Again, to look'bpbh the God of riflSe 
as the God of science J alsb, does 1 bat make us Wk 
virtue trie mtire ;. because* iWs fa the same character 
with 'the wisdorii and" ttitefle^t belonging to *fe 
latter. * Most true it' i£ ^Hirt 'we, ' toi befog sihfH* 
ought io look upoii Ms ^rfectibfts df virtue w5(fe 
awe: but that feeling'is iibt' likely to be dunrhisti&£ 
by considering how perfect he* is in every other* wtr^i 
The supreme wisdom which manifests itsfelf inafie 
order of nature, both on our own earth and m'tfti 
heavens, seems a further warrant for'the wisdbin 1 ^! 
His moral scheme; and convinces our reason tbtftii 
should believe and trust the moral phenomena re- 
vealed, in condemnation, redemption, and regist- 
ration. When we are accustomed to consider bim 
as the moving spring and sole author of all the ma- 
terial frame, to the perfection of which our assent 
cannot withhold itself, we are impelled to believe 
also that all in his moral scheme is also perfect; 
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«4tM ft^r^ f i;fj^^g^^ti^t tfcey aw* w$ 

^^fte^.tUus^e^ngupon ^advantages wjiicj} 
gty? xeHgip^.j^fferipe from being connected witj* 
^e^Qther, objects jof our mind and hearty let us con- 
fjg4fE tlje benefit it wil} confer upon them. 
j TJ^e, is no pact of our reasoning or reflecting 
]$RPtwJefjge whicfr.does not naturally run up to the 
§gfjt, £aq$ej J% ha^be^n, indeed the custom in modern 
tjptfs Jp refrain, ^fpn> M ^e observation of this part of 
J^wjejige^ w4:^r^??B(^. phenomena in natural 

fjQftx, the p^i^ling, cjujfp -of e^enj^ Nq^rtiwjg^ 

Af* ^m^\s { ^nm]^J^ n ^ at this .step j^p 

J^m^P^;^ sp^e superior principle, 

ffi^/iPDPftH^ ,9°ft# io » °C man > whose want .^f 
$(fj*rfir (to, jUpVpJd , Jn>nself testifies a mightier cause 
fer n J^ppgjjy ,,;TJws further step in science it is 
jp jbe gu^pqsed) has an influence on all those below 
ita and whicjb it includes, just as any other general 
jjjpjjpiple in the .progress of knowledge influences 
gjipto which it is superior. If we stop short of it 
w^, shall stop short of knowledge, because it is a 
&&in science that a universal mind is the cause of 
^^ferior phenomena, and is therefore to be taken 
i^qr^ur views of. science as much as the general 
law of gravitation, which includes many phenomena, 
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a^d is itself included by this kw. It is probate, 
,tj*at for want of sufficient reference to this furthest 
k j£tct, men often miss some of the disco(v erie« ^hich 
tjiey might make, and, by setting, the qnd of their 
conjectures at too low an elevation, rau occasionally 
into false, or at least imperfect conclusions. 1 Tibings 
which, in fact, are the production of a mii|d are jfe- 
ferred to material causes : the French philosopher 
Cabanis, for instance, constantly considers thd har- 
mony of means and. end, which appear in the ^phy- 
siological subjects of his adnaifiable essays as pso- 
duced by the properties of scatter* by thft Q&es- 
sprily simultaneous effect in b<tth instances, of {gene- 
ral laws, and not as the product of .design wthith, 
in order to produce a given effect,* makes uae^bdr- 
t#in causes # . In this manner of coqsidering^oa^ine, 
he appears to me to miss a part of the oopnexuins 
which up to a certain point he , traces. - 4 $a«ueee^s- 
fully. An erroneous opinion presents itself y afod (the 
mind is deprived of part of the knowledge, which it 
might possess, namely, that of the real origin ^f the 
properties of matter, and of the phenomena which 
must precede its activity, I mean, the superintend- 
ence of intellect. Through want of reference <to 
this order of causes, events are also sometimes traced 
to a wrong source, and so opinions formed concern- 

* Rapports du Physique et du Moral de THomme. See his opinion 
directly expressed, 1, 299, 309. 



k£'the*i Which We -rift <*6rrt*t. ' Ciivier, in { the 
finest general survey of the'Sftnft kingdom *vfer 
composed, has,! think, an error of this kind. He 
observes the Jews' fend Arabs to be particularly in- 
clined to mysticism, and from that propensity ac- 
DOtmts for the rise of so many religions amongst 
them. If we knew nothing more than what thein- 
'teltect dan trace out for itself, this conclusion would 
be the last rational step we 'could obtain concerning 
religions and their Origin ; but we have further facts, 
and it seems that from not making use of these, a 
reflection which conducts us a degree beyond has 
escaped Curie** Three religions have proceeded 
frota these people, Mahometism, Judaism, and 
"Christianity. The facts relating to them exceed- 
ing mere human capacity which we collect from 
-tbe inspired sources are, that the two last of these 
proceed from a divine original ; and the conclusion 
1 to Which they lead, beyond what we can arrive at 
' without this information, is, that the mystical in- 
clinations which were the origin of the false religion 
* constituted, not the source, but the depositary of 
the other religions ; that God selected a people of 
that disposition which was most proper to convey 
the traditions of his faith through the innumerable 
changes of the world ; and this explanation renders 
clear the extraordinary difference between the two 
which proceeded from amongst the Jews, one of 



\i\#$F$ M& 'ifloblfev ftrth fpr^fiQf Adapted iby £tod tax 
thfhtjmes. Tt^ first suited tbe miiwis *nd coblw- 
dUfqpf of .one people whjQs^.oflSoe wa^^chpueseifTeoJ 
it, and so introduce the other 4. the seootidoWaaii 
fitted to the whole human. race? to whom, thfovgtkc 
the medium of the Jews, it was published* 1 Item 
asmuch as these are facts, they would have <bocnm 
valuable in the history of mep, which Cuyieri Is 
giving in this place*, IJeaidps enlarging the khCrjr* ol 
ledge which we already. possess* 4he apphcatiojiiiofrh 
theology is a means- of pr^ettfitig the mind fbonty^ 
running into any y^ry.errQ > i?^oAi«/8|^culftl»ons. wlteio 
is an ascertained and ( fi^d f s^^r ar *d inagmuckrh 
as it has relation with ev#ry -object of kflowfedgenri 
which can be presented to the understandings it -. 
communicates something of its own stability to our ,n 
speculations concerning them. Like a mathematical V 
problem which has been proved^ it acts.as a s^aadr •, 
ard of the truth of others. If they. can be tra&edw } 
up to it, they are admitted as correct ;' if they «?c : 
found contradictory, they are rejected as inaccurate, u>i 
and thus the mathematician is preserved from error,- ?.- 
and from the waste of his time and ingenuity, which » 
it always involves. It is the same thing with those •■-, 
objects of inquiry which can be followed up to the - 
being, agency, and attributes of God. The appear-,, ,, 

• Regne Animal. Cuvier, yoL 1. Mammifcrrt. L'Hdmme. ' ' ; ! " 
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ancesiifhteh^nttoel^toyy irfthetewefta^be $ft£ 
am MWcittu^atid* instep," thyrefo^ of baildi^ 
ouroeobdfcsiotW'tup&h theiti, we re-examine th^m/' j 
ta»dise&ver "wb&e >w#have been deceived. Thtiisf' 
the: world of em 1 * is saved which follows upon the 
adaption of wrong premises, and all the disappoint- 
rnenl and reluctance with which at last false steps 
mostxfce retraced.' ' 

3Th# greatest progress made in the modern phi- 
losophy of theil»ittd is 'due* to an application of 
theological principles?' " Dft Reid, whose life," 
says >his illustriMj^'b^fapher Stewart, « fixes ah 
eraUn mod^ >pWl^ Ms fante upon 

the^ttotrectloii'itof ^^a'iiAfeta^hy^icJal error, which at 
first^ig^t appears tc^Miy distinct from theology : it 
is tfoisj'that weperceive nothing except through the 
medium of ideas in the mind." This is the doctrine 
of Ladke, 1 df Newton, of Descartes, of D'Alembert; 
of alici^uityaltogether; in short, of the thinkers of 
two'lh&usarid years. Other errors were gradually 
cleSflted away from philosophy ; but this one main- 
tained its place, and seemed so perfectly demon- 
strated, that men never thought of questioning it ; 
and'^by building their systems upon it, tinged them 
necessarily with such consequences as the admission 
of a false principle entails. Reid, the future dis- 
coverer of the fallacy, was at one time its believer, 
and that in so perfect a degree, that he followed it 
to the conclusions deduced from \1 Ysj Y&Auta"" 
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r«$pecdDg^J*efiH)U^xiBtenc^ of tlte j^fe^abtoodfL 
ifc appealed, indeed,, that, the powers t&lbinkiDg 
had no arms against it; at least it, waa aouestfr- 
Uished by reason, that reasoning could n6t«itertain 
the idea of refusing it.*— The strong eonvictkwfof 
another principle, or proof that it dashed withisowb 
immutable truth, could alone overthrow ifct WJpn 
philosophers began to demonstrate, by its flopans, 
that there are no such things as men's bodte^ no 
earth, no stars, no dwellings, no territories* (rebel- 
lion did indeed occur in the principle which 'pefe- 
suades us that there are such material exi^tences'^as 
appear to us; but, although it caused many at- 
tempts among reasoned to refute the theory oaiid 
much disbelief among the vulgar who did not* rea- 
son, it had not authority enough to cause appangHt 
demonstration rather to be deemed fallacious than 
the theory which it supported to be believed* }J)Ut 
when it was carried still further, and involved the 
disbelief of all those ideas which include the exist- 
ence of God and the responsibility of men, a convic- 
tion was found, so strongly and reasonably grounded, 
as to overthrow all that drew conclusions contradic- 
tory to it. " I once believed this doctrine of ideas 
so firmly," says Dr. Reid, " as to embrace the 
whole of Berkeley's system in consequence of it ; 
till, finding some consequences to follow from it 
which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a 
ial world, it came into my mind to put the 



quej&kmV &*• &t. Thus; then, rtMvrinced by i the 
iawabntability of theological truths that the con trd- 
dictory metaphysical theories were erroneous, ; he 
^fuefetioned that which had appeared demonstrated 
'•white not yet in contact with this touchstone ; and, 
hf *he assistance of such a truth, delivered philo- 
wjMjr from the thraldom of a false opinion, and set 
rfrupon- the high ground to which it has attained 
Oil modern days. 

'I'^Hiave thus given some instances of the benefit 
-dfafived by our scientific pursuits from the presence 
*froaf theological knowledge ; showing how it cor- 
-t6ct$ierrofs that have -been 1 made, and leads to the 
UfiJcctferies of truths. Philosophy and theology 
-hate both of them realities for their object : they 
fetifioepn the creating being and the things created ; 
fJOfQ, partaking of the same fixed nature, naturally 
Jkbd assistance to each other. It is some pleasure 
thus to observe the connexion of the two, and in- 
-dtees us to consider whether the other powers of 
the 'mind are authorized in the same manner. But 
k'good observation is often spoiled by being too far 
extended ; and should we endeavour to trace the 
none sort of connexion between theological know- 
ledge and the imagination as we have done between 
it and the reasoning powers, we should run into an 

• Reid's Eways on the Intellectual Powers of Man. 
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ator rf>thc( kind- itf this plw»M: ^rosjkffif&asirjft 
wesfaralAdo »*:< It ^truejthittftheolQpealiinnB* 

ledge becomes mere on t westing theonor&ta* obnera* 
its influence extend to the otfaer poWere c£ tbedtpirid}? 
mid those powers acquire a&gbepr characteBTwheiiJ 
we observe them supported ineV aided byit>;oJ*Ui 
both of them stand upon evidence,' and haveofatpo 
rests of their own, which render the assistarmeosfi 
each other an unessential,/ hwevex ornameatal m 
support * Acce^dingl^r/Itjiiayeotoj the preceding 
passages considered th^,mfrre &k>ifeefiil to tafg 
other for, th# ad**n«€itee^<qfesriem>e, rihatkfin,fliB 
moral point of *iew *&«A #Mght ^r4c&eifet£«Bfbs 
when ?w<* arrive, at Jtfefc gwettjoff j^ jmtgiimtia&i&r 
do not think; it at aU nec«6dapy^Qft^ir + cep^t*imi 
to nmmtaia that the cultivation of -jtheejLtfg^aifettfo 
sarily 'benefits them, as it.does+those^ofj^ie ts&raq 
ing faculty Such a connexion I dafiot £btbk>efriBta*> 
and its absence, together with the faiet ^ftheafemt** 
ence of the imagination, only further cogykmsariS 1 
that man is not intended for a merely raUgifijifr 
being, and that pleasure in other ways is dedgmb 
for him by his Maker. Reality is not the objectof? 
the imagination, and therefore its specidatio»«k;d* 
not need the assistance of a fixed point of truth, tp 
correct them. They have a different gukte^mtyefyp 
tiflte; and its guidance refers to a v^rj^di^ffitfa 
patiu jN«yon the other band, doefli^un^giuiftti^a 
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8* 
lead by its exercise so naturally towards its Creator 

af dertheTeasonm§ pcftrei*. Th*tf it itiay'cfa mi» 
very,: certain ; » but r dint • it ; find* abundknfc object* 
without referring io him nr equally so; and, ill** 
ttamgh in its subiimer dtghtfe it delights in some of 
hisJaagaificent operations arid attributes, its nature 
is too, easily contented with vague terms and con-' 
oefttk>ns to render himself and his actual agency 
necessary to the completion of its reveries. Thus 
an imaginative man toay feel, all his life, without 
thinking;' and enjoy; Without referring to the ori- 
gioftl cause of his eWJtfyroent. All this I allow ; 
and, while it ootivhib&nte th&tit is intended as a 
separate blessing of thekuman mind, it also con- 4 
vfat&r me that, With the capabilities of which the 
mind is put in pdsae&ion, Jlappiness is not to be 
obtained by the sole cultivation of this class of 
powers.' Let me not be understood to mean that t 
conceive the exercise of the imagination in any de» 
gftor incompatible with that of our moral nature. 
The proofs of the preceding stection show a priori 
that this is not the case, and others may be offered 
herein which their connexion can be traced. But 
they require a medium: the mind must be well 
disposed before the one leads to the other. Scien- 
tific knowledge, if it be correct, can never lead to 
evil (even though it may be joined with it), because 
in thai case it ends in the first cause, namely, God. 
Even if it stop short of that conclusion, it enlarges 
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csBtpiftJy, q^wotf injutte mtkttlky^rB\hn^i%tiB^ 
ifc^iqft wy te'twyigfcod iwrrtfery/bad; ll^rlmwradit^ 
maj^be acimadjy produced by it ; ■> andtw« HawnibnJ^ 
taptSftces in which the sole object oflits prochx|i0il»* 
is to excite evil in others, :ctolexpiresff that of 'the* 
mind which possesses it. Now this, by therrtatwrp' 
of its objects, is radically excluded from th&saen&B* 
of true objects*. On the other hand, the ihiftgfr 
nation is capable, in a more healthy state,, bft-Jtbci) 
moral powers of • the greatest » dignity. If d^ftHarf 
kind which attached itself td thet'SubUme; it matyi> 
attain to. €he conception of i gtofcaoust realities^ rwhicfctf 
reasoning is too* slow (aodtcbld toi ireaehu •/ 'lit JiHiifj. 
direction, indeed, theology iira^( benefit this class ofli 
powers greatly: its objeotSjwhifehtoireasoroakkmitjrf^ 
true* are sublime to imagination ;• for sublimityda&netr* 
a definite and separate quality of lair -object, btit>He^i 
veloped by the imagination upon the conteiwplatienit 
of a certain set of qualities. I know a poet towfaofatff 
the first perusal of Clarke's Attributes occasioned *I + 
species of ecstacy which was the fountain of sonke * 
of his best inspirations: and indeed the specula^ 1 
tions which follow, upon the eternity of the dwinerc' 
Spirit, the infinity of his presence, and the ittmta-l 

* I know that philosophy it often rendered subservient to kae-*, . 
ligion : but then it no longer fulfils its destination as the science of 
true objects. The imagination, on th4 other hand, may display HJ P 
self on false or true, and still fulfil its destination of beauty. 



tablmadtiod of ihia chaiteter,J<o#*tk& 'wtth^ &** 
mortality end perfeetabiiky of ithef hutting sdUl^M 
tumoral schetnaiiy which it%hiVohttl, 'ate fipftt' 
the* finest lyre that ever wak struck, add altaost' ffe#' 
ia*0' poetry as: the conception attains them. i Thfe f 
extitdment, it is- evident, must react powerfully 
upon, the sentiments concerning the Deity and vir- 
tu*u>and I believe it to be certain, that at times, 
wh$» it is kindled, a man would fasten himself to 
thdTatck or the stkke, sooner than outrage his own 
feeHftgfs by denying God or committing an ignoble 
action. Thene' cannot be k doubt that mdny of the 
tottuted and. defamed toaltyre,' whom various pre- 
judfcesihavesacrificefljbatie sowed their firmftfe&r 16 
the tmbsual action^of « the imagination,' excited by 
tMifiublime truths fbf religion i and thfe'finn4&*i& 
haen given a Strength to the (lowers which" they 
woaHdhkve wknted 'without, such an 6n& In all 
thi&rtv^doaay perc&ve the union of the imagination 
and ndoral characters, and understand something of 
the ifuiture character of the former ; but there are 
a* thousand other of its channels which have not 
these, connexions, and can only in a very indirect 
manner influence morality or be influenced by it. 
A descriptive author, for instance, copies nature, 
and his business relates to the objects around him, 
or tw conceptions which resemble them; and mo- 
ralityiBpAy or may not be benefited by his works, 
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according to his oWftpleastrie, but not dej^n&arify 
ttpon his subject. One who paints characters fctaid 
situations is at liberty to represent such as tiafcf 
exalt or degrade the bpinion of virtue ; and evttf 
one knows how easily vices are rendered attractive, 
and imagination v employed in the cause. Wit Cifr 
be witty on every subject ; for it is not real edit- 
nexions which it points out, but fanciful 6tt6s 
which its own powers bring to it. Thus, however 
the feelings of moral men would overpower aHV 
sensation of amusement : ^hkh they might derf& 
. from ridicule cast on ! theft nttusehold virtues, inanQ 
characters, or eternal ^ttibes,'th , ey could not cteriy 
that in itself the attempt' was successful, and ttelt 
there was no necessary connexion between' wit arfi 
morality. They would think it pity that, arititctlEfa 
many lawful subjects^ it should have the bad* ta&e 
to choose those which belonged to the proviticetf 
other powers ; but still they would allow its exist- 
ence. 

Since then this class of powers and pleasures is 
in some measure independent of the moral charac- 
ter, it becomes necessary, in a corrupted world, to 
guard strictly the manner in which it developed 
itself. Clever as a profane jester may be, he would 
think but meanly of his own sagacity, should he 
find at some future time that he had sacrificed his 
happiness and talents for the sake of saying or 
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fgfc\x%. ^^fo.W&^adiw^^ 

him as {M^wJial^aHo^^indedy should rttay 
.jma future ^xi&teoce, that all his portion trf 
Jtalent bad been, squandered, and that he must ton- 
tgpft himself in future with the recollection of the 
^fpjl untruths he had composed, 
^v^e principle which. I have mentioned, as that 
jgjjhi.which the iniud oj^^iiy one ought to be im- 
j^uf*}, is the gr^t .dflpptc^ in ^hia case also. A 
fj^a^able sen$f,9JU(^ ap$ jthe, realities of religion 
^uld witbhoJ^^nP^SnfriW a»y ( t&ng oppoaedr to 
jgjgnj,; for to trsaj $$m ( ^tfy >fe offence ite* 
gj^^^war,e ^fth^4napprti^iH5e. , .Beside* this ex- 
c #fp$<pf #buse,;thqre are»nw<ny degrees of it^wtbioh 
9 a 3i t^if£Ough understanding of the principle would 
1 P^fW^ It , way thus occasion some sacrifices ; 
£i^ I, consider the object to which they would - be 
made as too worthy of all that it can ever requite, 
io^Jiesitate about stating them. There have been 
^.undoubtedly many efforts of genius which a pure 
.religious principle would have prevented ; and 
jJ&ese would have been lost to us had their authors 
l been possessed of it. On the other band, the prin- 
. jriple would have encouraged, rather than have pro- 
_ iibited, the powers whence ■. they proceeded, and 
,fpnjy have caused them to exert themselves on owe 
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according to his oim pleastife, but not dej^na&rify 
ttpon his subject. One who paints characters fctaid 
situations is at Kberty to represent such as tadcj 
exalt or degrade the bpinion of virtue ; and evefry 
one knows how easily vices are rendered attractive, 
and imagination.employed in the cause. Wit dni 
be witty on every subject ; for it is not real c6i£ 
nexions which it points out, but fanciful tiros 
which its own powers bring to it. Thus, howfever 
the feelings of moral men would overpower taSfc 
sensation of amusement : whteh they might derfrc 
, from ridicule cast on theft nousehold virtues, monQ 
characters, or eternal fifrttines,' they' could not deny 
that in itself the attempt 1 'was successful, and tfctt 
there was no necessary 1 connexion between wit and 
morality. They would think it pity that, ainidisb 
many lawful subjects," it should have the bad* ta^te 
to choose those which belonged to the province if 
other powers ; but still they would allow its exist- 
ence. 

Since then this class of powers and pleasures is 
in some measure independent of the moral charac^ 
ter, it becomes necessary, in a corrupted world, to 
guard strictly the manner in which it developed 
itself. Clever as a profane jester may be, he would 
think but meanly of his own sagacity, should he 
find at some future time that he had sacrificed his 
happiness and talents for the sake of saying or 
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^iou^ s^ty^fohi^ad We^i^l^ r^gto.t&Jprik 
uppp, bim as S9qfqe^vtet^^ 
Q^jin a future ^xi&teoce, that all his portion trf 
Jtalent bad beeii.squandered, and that he must ton* 
Jgfljl; himself in future with the recollection of the 
jf|fp}l untruths he had composed. 
19v £he principle whieb. I ha*e mentioned, as that 
jj^thi which the ppin4 o^rffysevjr-one ought to be im- 
j^f, is the gre^t^^tgr^w.thift.caBe also*. •■■A 
jge^spnable sen^e^^Jg^ ^jtb^ realities of religion 
^wld withboj^^a^^ Wyr^Wng oppoaeA to 
j^ny,; for, to, .treaj ^henj (J ^^y ,fc Offewwe itoi* 
g^^^wwe^fth^4!»p(>r^W3e. , .Beside* this ex- 
c#?BHr^ •abuse f rthqre arei pwiy degrees of it* w*kh 
9 ^ J th9rough understanding of the principle would 
ipr^yent. It * way thus occasion some sacrifices ; 
£^ I. consider the, object to which they would ~be 
made as too worthy of all that it can ever require, 
to .hesitate about stating them. There have been 
.undoubtedly many efforts of genius which a pure 
. religious principle would have prevented ; and 
these would have been lost to us had their authors 
i been possessed of it On the other band, the prin- 
ciple would have encouraged, rather than have pro- 
hibited, the powers whence . they proceeded, and 
y pv^y have caused them to exert themselves on owe 
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lawful subject* : those we should have gained in 
exchange fqr what they have in fact left us» But 
it is. not ( upon this .ground that I rest my plea at 
present. : Even though religion afford no compear 
sation in any particular instance* for a sacrifice of 
talent which it required, the object is worth ike 
sacrifice. Things incompatible with religion ark 
incompatible with the perfection, that is the hap- 
piness, of human nature; and in this case the welt 
fare of a man's talents, as well as his powem of 
enjoyment, is forwarded, either in this or in the 
future world, by renouncing them. There fcrfr 
other objects compatibly .^vith; morality in themV 
selves, but calcukted to (fohara in consequence of' 
some prejudice of human, nature or society ;u and 
here again it is but the part of a generous and ra* : 
tional being (without considering his Christian 
obligation) to sacrifice enjoyment of his own to 
eternal welfare of others. The moral gpvemor of: 
the world can compensate him, and in future he 
may acknowledge the enlarged opportunities: and' 
capacities which he receives, in return for his sacri- 
fice, ample reward. 

There is a feeling of melancholy attached to 
genius, especially poetical genius, which very fret • 
quently assumes a tone scarcely I think in accord* 
ance with that of religion. Perhaps it is in a state 
of degeneration when this is the case ; for in itself 
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it appears almost a concomitant of this pafticukr 
species of talent This is not thfe plkce for^dbiii- 
sklering the causes which render it sb |> but, assu- 
ming the fact, it is a place for observing its dis- 
agreement with moral feeling, and the influence 
which the religious principle would have over it. 
The world we inhabit is one which, if it were the 
last* would make men, as the Thebans did, put on 
mourning when a child was born; but, being a 
redeemed land of passage to others which are bet- 
ter, it is full of good and grand prospects, and its 
sufferings are but shadow fc of a night, 1 tb which 
already we behold th^inorrow. Human kind has 
in fact but little ! to fcdinp&itt of in its fatet 'suffer- 
ing may fill fourscore or a hundred years, and hap- 
piness occupies aU the future. A reasonable creature 
may surely be contented with this, as long as lie 
keeps it in view. On the other hand, our minds 
being adapted to our circumstances, and our trial 
lying among them, they are exceedingly interesting 
and important to us; and the griefs and joys of 
these few years occasion, by the appointment of our 
nature, an emotion in our bosoms at which the 
merely speculating man wonders even while he is 
forced to submit to it. Such is the state of things. 
Our fate, considered altogether, is immortal, glo- 
rious, and happy ; considered with reference to a 
world to which we are deeply attached, it is perish- 
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able, doubtful, and full of change. The sin of 
human nature has introduced death ; the magnani- 
mity of God has restored immortality; diseases 
and decay attack the noblest corporeal frame ; 
fraud and deceit oppress and disappoint- the most 
confiding and hopeful of earths creatures; after 
the journey through this state has been made, the 
future presents reward and increased vigour, retri- 
bution and compensation. Taken together, the 
wise man does not refrain from weeping for the 
one, even while he rejoices because born to the en- 
joyment of the other. It appears then, that a being 
who does not attempt to eradicate all the feeling of 
his nature, has many subjects on which, if the ten- 
dency of his mind be melancholy, it may expand ; 
and it also appears that this melancholy grows un- 
reasonable, if it be carried beyond a certain set of 
objects. But the poet, who feels more than he 
reasons, follows the poetical images which gloomy 
views of subjects present ; and sometimes forgets 
the other side more than it is lawful he should do. 
There are a few especial subjects which afford great 
scope for his inclination: youth, death, and the 
deceitfulness of the world, for instance. These 
will serve for examples of my meaning, and a little 
explanation will prevent me from being misunder- 
stood. All of them have their melancholy side, 
and what is more, their poetical imagery. The fipst 
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is brilliant,* is full of striking enjoyments, and 
evanescent. The last is a constant source of sor- 
row to some one or other: to him who once be- 
lieved his pursuits and possessions would make him 
completely happy, and to him who confided in the 
kindness and good faith of all around him. As to 
the second, it is above every thing repugnant to 
human nature ; and therefore its appearance in the 
various objects around us, opens an exhaustless 
source of sorrow: besides, it separates us from 
friends, stops the exertion of talent, destroys the 
plans of benevolence, stills the heart that most en- 
joyed the feeling of* existence. It is the curse of 
nature; and like sin, which it follows, wholly ad- 
verse to its hopes and wishes. But in the repre- 
sentations of poetry, the case of all three is aggra- 
vated. Youth is exhibited' as a period of universal 
bliss, not less exquisite than brief; which, when 
once gone, is wholly irretrievable. Death is looked 
upon only in its character of the grave; enjoyment 
is taught to dread it as annihilation, and sorrow to 
desire it as insensibility. ,As for the world, we are 
accustomed to the freezing sentence passed upon it 
by Byron, in the perfection of the desponding style 
with which it is often treated, when he professes 
himself to believe 

" That two or one are almost what they seem ; 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream." 
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<Now these representations are not tf ae r and 
thoagh fiction is the property of poetry i&'tirittfe 
respeetsy it is* not so when it professes te frefctf Mtf 
true objects, as it does tackly when touohitfg^pdn 
the condition of mankfad. Youth has pleasured ^>f 
its own : but it k the fault of the old mdn if (sofar 
as depends upon himself) he be not ad happy as 
when he was young. He may jposdess flrtner 
friendships, greater knowledge, a more assured and 
enlarged mind ; he may have done, and be dbirtg, 
greater good ; he may be more virtuous fend ^iisefltf; 
In exchange for this, he has lost the high ^iH& 
and carelessness, the enjoyment of adverituW stfH 
novelty, the sudden passions and impenetrable l*8fti- 
stitution of youth : but more I will not sa^ft^lfrAs 
lost ; for other possesions may, as I have mrifctf&*l 
above, be developed ; and thus as the advant§fge£#f 
both age* cannot be united in one, he maytidVe^Jfe 
many points which he would not exchange 'ftiigflfb 
feelings of youth, as youth, while its imptfeBsifcftfe 
last, has, which it would not alter for those &f^ttgg. 
This at least is what an old man might be ; aStfeoti^h 
he J*as often in fact to regret his youth, as a time 
of ilftpiwement find preparation which he has lost : 
bt*t ■ it fe of- youth and age abstractedly that* poets 
sing, ri6^-of particular examples. Death, in the 
second place, is not the ejid of ^ITthtogfe ; nor dare 
we belieVi that the refuge it affords to sorrow or 
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$fa c<mi&tsw insensibility. It .effects a change, 
HHlged* ift eypry one ; , and whether pleasa-nt or 
paiirfiil depends^ the character it acts upon*, Jn 
tj^ third place, the world fc not asceneof unmixed 
depravity; • aa<i the e^perfencfc of . many caa aver it 
to be not p^Jy glorious in its proppects, but pleasant 
in it$ ( passage, 

..To represent it otherwise is to incline the mind 
fo£ despondency, which is a very unnatural state 
fo$ creatures placed in a redeemed and adorned 
Iflfldjifce .this, where happiness is made to follow 
gpft^palfy upon exertion and prudence; and where 
th$ inclination to see every thing in dark colours 
tends $o produce the effect it dreads. There is 
4i(ficulty and sorrow belonging to the fate of man, 
which perhaps cause the inclination to melancholy 
we., observe so constantly in sensitive minds, and 
#hjch form the proper subjects of this passion : it 
qpght not to go beyond them, nor make men born 
/ar immortality and expecting retribution despair 
oyer the lapse of their youth, or consider them- 
nelve* the forlorn mark of injustice and oppression. 
Poetry is a powerful instrument, and should there- 
fore be used prudently. It may turn the mind 
toward. the utmost dignity of its nature; or it may 
confine it to its fortunes on this solitary earth ; and 
4$gch it to expect in the grave the end, instead of 
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iKe'Wrtapfettorirof its sensibiHtyC- W l 9P < Sb e m^ 
wh^e^MWgShikWtepldyklj'th^' Win aWse 
of its , jMwJi'fe 1 daHt tWn^tU thtfs W^p^*rf 

the cjidse 6f irmi^m^i^mtuA. Newasft* 

chbly feeling fc''^Vafota#'aTp4«3 fc& '^serfieS 
him on sd'fer infts"'oVri ftaMP/'telS&^iod^fiift 
doubt he may find it rtevessarV *50<iHa1& fe'SaBHtfie 
of some fine poetry,'if heregufete Sh r £ %fti©TSinOi#f 
think he ought 1 .' Kl Th^ n bbj?«t'«f >i W89sfcc«(fee ^ 
however; VoVtny'^ tt* I te"dtffe' tfmff,4lid?i^*B5» 
of hfe'mW WH li H&b&e'qi*» ttdrbM, 'Wd^rt^-^f- 

its^riipiWM'^ate*, 1 WheR^f Ms b&$me*(*b,i*H#«a: 
will of M fcott4y°pifeto^ttelf ^h8e> *H*I Sflftsada 
itfew oP/Wftlte fiSSti'iGftteh ft<wa#shWWii fltfoWe; 
ah\5 ] ffim v fl^tn^en^rion eif subj%c« uJU'Jptak 
'tf'or J nS^&,'-®& ttrrisiWe Su^e»Wle«lteH**i »tfla 
grtk)! aWjW'Sfriift is a more«9b»«Wid«»it»i«(q(ric 
upon; tttan'tfre uncontrolled ty^i^b£<ot(*9&Ito*r 
menV'ana^ther'vast schettK^' o¥-p1wld^ld^;«wWg 
contWU&lly^iy ottieiy & ti& fenftxiKHifatt aWtbe 
'a*Ark0fe <85m^enaiftfons btfflffte p%sfcil8iy*«kMs 
#gAhcPa«a §tie&&, dit.l^l^t^s*t*sr**aa»infl«a, 
-tfriin 1) uftiV^^"tb l nfi I ^)rt;^ TOhj#ftor£«0se{%Bril- 
'tnfflgmfc fgHb J fJun^niBB8hg^a&a *teu* ifettfai- 
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yifeWfi 1 1 /If rjthey , $4 ..not* &jiU r pur, prap% *qgb& . jfcp 
hfotb? -£flnifl* jfar jsuch; ^ { ftpp 4^ty,,^»oj^ipg t caA 

«#plpyifl$nj pftte wiij^^^^ntipn p£Hiii* whp 
cpnptEpcted i*, ; r &$A, ,#&? efojft . thfifr. is ■ » no f room to 
bflljeye fJt^t ^y^peci^siof perfection pf which it is 
G$paJWe 9 j§;/prb$4 ei *r* j* ■ ». possible, indeed, that 
tl^( mpx4 ph^^cter may have become so perverted 
f^jl&jiflpiipe the talents in a wrong direction : but 
Jfet ,t^at it>e „ refprmed, f and their opportunity of 
gX@pi$h'mft .lawful on^will be found boundless and 
vjjgpi^y>;up fc> their utpiosj capacity. Whatever 
Aji^He, i WP itbe conditio^ of man, is an undoubted 
mtty&ft (for .. representation How Jarge a field is 
ftto^fere here fo$ the melancholy of the, poet : ( \ the 
^tof hum^n nature introduces, suffering, expe- 
mncfd by a man's self, and his fellow creatures. 
JN& ircettfie-vaJWe past, and the difficult future;, the 
^epaBation occasioned by death, and the mournful 
inftgery of the grave, over which and its sorrows 
Jfffcus Christ himself wept; the afflictions and the 
jotoble endurance, of the good, or the frailty apd 
feebleness of Jthq weak; human hopes apd r |^s, 
.dkdppaintmente and, trials, all he open ,tp> hiui. 
I?«M;y.a|id tafen^i.qan choose, confine, ^d e*j- 
bgUisJi-^anly iMf.the.s^ne ,|*me Jet hm r$mefl$er 
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ftiat tfrertrtea future worid, and a^dadttgGWffJ 
Ml^flC^tteift nrf^s, or the spirit of^Hfeffif* 

feifipef'HiS tH(^g^ r knd his wotds-if h£ rj Wokte 

the same time infinitely glorious; and this union is 
perhaps the noblest and most congenial that can be 
offered to a truly poetical spirit. 

It is not possible to state precisely the limits 
which I have sketched above : they vary with cir- 
cumstances, and each one must judge in his own 
ease where they ought to be laid. To do this, he 
need only be impressed with a sense of the great 
realities of man's situation, and familiarized with 
the nature of the deductions from them; then, as a 
critic avoids offences against taste, by his habitual 
reference to the true spirit of composition, he will 
avoid offences against morality, because accustomed 
to the relation in which it stands to every action of 
an intellectual being. He who attends to these 
things is commonly allowed the title of a good 
man. He is so, no doubt, as guiding himself by 
the will of a good God: but. that is not the only 
appellation that his conduct merits. In comparison 
with those who- neglect the consideration of the 
manner in which, their present conduct will influ- 
ence their future happiness, and who refuse at- 
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The human mind is so constructed, as to take 
an interest in real or fictitious scenes which are 
presented to its conception ; and it seeks eagerly for 
manifestations of the various passions and endow- 
ments of its own nature among the actions of their 
personages. It is possessed of feelings which it 
loves to have excited ; and an original inclination 
towards something beyond its usual bounds inclines 
it chiefly to delight in those actions and events 
which display the force of character, or involve ex- 
tensive interests in their progress. Many noble 
names which were addressed to living possessors 
centuries ago, are still familiar to the men who 
have succeeded them ; and actions which excited 
the admiration of those who lived in the early years 
of the world, still at this period of its age, are 
fresh in the thoughts of its present inhabitants. 
He who preserves the memory of a great action, 
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doH rf'lvlhdH^'to ttrankhidr firiE 1 'th^'§uHIitH^ 
AWfbfi <#a ^t-etfent 'tfflrigV WhfeKf ifolfclgNlKI 
&#&19 na^&Vffir'nf stibjeWs fW^'inftgiSfeflefc 
oF^tfet^lfcd ;p»ftterg^f*> tl*'4tf{n^ &a ^SafeeY 

natioti'dJ4 Hot fei^Mfai'whaWka* Beenj^raRW 
what xnigKt^^^iCbto^liiaSs^^fainijy 1 
othere cotfgen&l to SnFgart'oV othe'r'ftf ta^uK* 
and capable of ekcirnVp theiFadfltfrtftid* fififfW 
light. Thus' afWgfettef' Ac fiunij 1 dSeteJ''trf [ %§ft&id 
its obje^;% i ^wnTinf B ^°ftel b ^^^4o««f , «ifcr 
energ^ 5 ah<¥pr3MSJ fli¥histt>ifof ^ 'tWrt'VWfftf 
has WatlMraBl^?rt«i3«^^oned¥^#>iKl'f8im 9^ 
Onfe^F^^irie^^toHgsWf oflr AtbrWk iHafc 
with 'wMaS^ak ^'ftfifiliar, ' faH' fc^efffceTPW 
adfflttBSg dffl jplfecM its'. ' I ' ttfettk trteOMHjW 
R^W^t*iii[ , '" l tV^' 1 f i¥^^d by theTKrtd^^iWl-W 
sviJWWdorrtfe^^tfeifc 9omuchihll«J'ttgM'^ di// 
tie* m&Wiff &ij necessities, that'thfe'vie^ol^tJttP 
an actWis'<J&st into shade. Yet'ttoa'hist&rywP^ 
world contains no such page as ; thtftvqflhk^fliie* 
it is written: Amid the details 'of >tl*e-rK*loi3 
tionsof'StkteS,' and the great' cok^&kxS&ftim 
followed tMift 1 * -thie 'generous' al&tofl&'Jwfctefr> have? 
been 1 parried, J fend of which' we''reid<l with >d# 
lights thie'^entfe which -Have conduthftl ^he>fl*J 
tune* of' the 1 race of man t6' the^^t*es^it' con* 
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ift$£ Mfeo^jfe^tqrj. o&fii^ft^; b^^fl^r 

m w?Tfaino^6v^ 

^ffk<^ ta *»<^ 

vmm^iaois h#m<wkkktfymt& fix? ffa.<4<M 

typmrtfg, ARfaf&aAptoi tifofih)®** ^ f actoj$ 
aWuSMftiM^ IMP.' J^MJWrW i« tte scene, th$ 
UilPfHS WSBWW^ ami a Gipd the hero. 
bi^JSR)lW'flP9V|?hf)t tfo4 ; Jtfrip4. of hiatory in 
^)^^oi s rfW )r 4?^.yre^a^rm^ 1 ^d one of iU 

the mightjicfoapgee o£ A^r».rSgSP^fl»A>M^c^ 
<fefli 4taftogr«»t eiopiras, ,have . , Jpptb, ( fix<jfc4 T pur 
toc&gfo&efl died away in.wi^; .ffewWJfPP flud 
^^^Yfl shown us thd^g^Hft, ^fiVWSfl?* 
^i^w4 TOW ; Wid we have l^henjj^^u^: 
Wfi fcwfl^atphed and admired: Gfe&K ( grQw\ng f 
Q^tjpf^tbQrphpdes of shepherds and ^yage^.into 
^rfPWWfrt> dignity, and nobility. . Its. deeds are 
4|gffi|^jgpq£iQur memories by having excited our 
fotitiftgtil ; .^dithe voice of its poets and orators still 
aw&€», w>ilf*>4&e emotions which they kindled iqi 
theus c0m$*LriQt& ithree thousand year*,$go. ...Tbw 
RfcndjriirhkJb we now go to visit i^,,rwi„ 4 i^ 
before , lis m riofeftcy . We watch its .wgtyy, po^ejc 
gradually iftyolw all other states^ ai*d. its gr.ea£ 
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fata friUjMftft,;^^ 

jsfli ^fPWd^cfrer.ta©il8^^ 

vaekHi»|ee)i9^pfcp««^^m4 Mmtiif>ik&-&^tev 
«Hy waited-* Aifd n&wij&ete bw^'i u W^S!S» , » 
in one piwinee rf&thi* fWpusesrf ¥0 /fe^aWHBft ltf 
the dynastic w^tfcagfc f^.rfv^ J^Bofflffl^Wi 
the mind p^B^^i^i^b^*^ %i&Mterik»ks6 
ob8curiijjitihwigbiv*ie|(M .friw!iM?^Ha^ 
action *fei<ft ife^p^W^biin^vfljrtl jfop rfBl&fflfi 

thw: tw^rpryjiiP^r^t* : ^:i5«icen^dl^ AMV 

etwi^ ! e^s^c^ 1 i^ other spheres f^,#t^<»fbgf 
b«^r)oT^«^i9Jy^Wus worlds wftick^i^gU 
othw^jhi^ori^,,^ objects only of v f^psff^ a#fj 
vague fm&&tom* are in this principal ^^f^«»# 
the mind approaches with wonder, tfx ,the ir] <?0i^]g% 
pbttipn of, forms which in gen^i^^^^r^n^^p 
it onJy,»by,the imaginatiu?» f iW : injure •# 4fhiW 
efibrt^thei erecting powwo^a^^^ ^bitftts 
&#»*«» tW^iti^n transmitted* ^flg^^^WS 
generations; but the most auth^n^ji^cp^^lp^ 
it id |»gsiJ)lffcAa|<,e»idence apd^^aip^t^n^hquld 
furnish. ,..,W© few th^t tteitff^B^^gfflijFtiH* 
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trtfetf ^efffctttt^f "ftmii x ' and ka&d &g±Af tftbtet 

ifft«^*WRft[h *^tfc]ibtttli*^fc^ 

&ia^§K>Wcit^iJ<^^ 

fi& Jb^rigretfe afla doWe ^did^ftfr <theite toft© 
otfieg^£&^fi&«& ^l*a#gblaiH* {orewmmce 
^^^^^h^'^yofothi^ Whatever feelings 
HI imti&mh W£ have ftitherto had at self sacrifice, 
a&kft&e&W^;'vfatk>vr* see the head of a Being 
ftfa&BiPtt^&ie 6f its lb^kf ratten sy in order to 
B^efit-IH^^c^tbat beftfa^'tbrl^iWhat^rer ad- 
ffflrtlfiBh 9fefe tatherto '1>e&F*fc3ite# %' those- who 
iiiffibAia 4?rftie ttrore j than'%njd^iiti >i#Wfcewed, 
¥WJi ^bekoM a spirit peri^% r bi^9^^^chdoBe 
ktB» ) kS t %ilfife' the penalty due [ td'-tfH^'<h!B r «#B 
fe#I^S%odj; : ftian exert that p6Wi<^i r a£con3lpli* 
b« Ademption at the e^pey§^']\Mft«i 
!p»fear^«wkre of all the pain he is abotft tbeni. 
dt&t^ana 1 feding beforehand the ingratitude with 
■tfte^'Aftlr'fce received, this great person as- 
tftin&s 4h£ "taskJo? saving mankind ; and amid the 
lUi^Atf ^Ire« f 'tthd noble actions of History, we 
V^^ft^Mbi^ied account of Ms; a*d ttay glory 
itH4 T<$ofc##hite ^e do so. < r '-" *""i :r ' 
, : I * ! ta 1 * J W J *lhm : and a pcsraoil'lfcatl't'am here 
^^Mtig^ofer^de^ption and Jesus Chfist. If we 
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were beings of another world, and no otherwise in- 
terested in this than as an object of knowledge, put- 
attention would be directed to this part of its 1^ 
tory, as to the rest, according to the degree in which. 
if. moved, our feelings, or struck our judgment; .and 
if we contemplated it most of ail, it would be on 
account of the wider and more durable interests 
which it affects. For the sake of the impression p| 
the narrative, I wish to do so in the present .history ;, 
and laying aside the usual prepossessions, for. or 
against it with which men look upon it, consider it, 
merely as the action of one whose name isgr^ath* 
noted, and endeavour to develop such, fe* 
is calculated to excite by presenting it ifljts 
colours, and riot under the usual religious point of 
view. The action, in this point of considering jt,. 
must be referred to the actor, not to those benejSted 
by it; and it is my object to set before the mind his 
circumstances and feelings just as I would those of 
any other .great personage into whose dee^s n I,was 
inquiring. He is God indeed as well as man,; bulj, 
that does not make him less the hero of an actipn- 
We sliall learn what are the feelings, what the cha- 
racter of God, in tracing out bis; a discovery which 
will , be more interesting than thpse L of any man, 
however great, inasmuch lis die personage is so mueli 

more sublime and awful, 
yd wlinBJsnoo ii to !■ i in rtm^m 10 t ?.^vljt:iiio irpn 
. In "order to tlus we must do more than mere)* 
hue .rrerfl trusn oJ yiuh it-jib 3viin TiA 3n9ll 
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read his history.' It was written, not Ifke that of 
any other person, only to preserve the records of 
Irnnsefr,' but "ni order to publish to the world secrets 
itl which they were deeply interested, and to give 
air example of certain parts of morality which had 
been neglected, This is the object ; what is related 
Of JesUs Christ 'himself is therefore only accidental, 
ftrt'at'tmy moment' it is that in which we are inte- 
rested, and we must collect these casual notices and 
add them' to what we know of his situation, and 
the 1 'deductions 'which we can draw from both. 
ByttieW mean's we shall gain an insight into the 
pirVs ot niscfiaracter, which, as he did not deem 
riecessar'y to exhibit as an example, appear merely 
because they belonged to him and formed Ins essen- 
tial nature.' Those qualities, in which man was 
chiefly deficient, and which yet human nature was 
bound to possess, he enforced both by precept and 
example ; but there are others observable in him to 
which admiration is strongly inclined, and yet from. 
their kind they are not so universal as the great 
doctrines bf'mbfatity. These, therefore, he did not 
command his followers, though they are perfect ia 
himself. "In the light of a teacher or example, we 
are familiar with him. As Christiana, or inhabit- 
ants of a Christian country, we study this point of 
view ourselves, or are reminded of it constantly by 
others. Alt have their duty to learn there, and 




according to his oira pleasufe, but not d^nttefriJ f 
gpdn his subject. One who paints characters trtid 
situations is at liberty to represent such as ihay 
exalt or degrade the opinion of virtue ; and evety 
one knows how easily vices are rendered attractive, 
and imagination employed in the cause. Witcin 
be witty on every subject; for it is not real cbtf- 
nexions which it points out, but fanciful titra 
which its own powers bring to it. Thus, howfever 
the feelings of moral men would overpower 
sensation of amusement : which they might d< 
,fram ridicule cast on : tnei* ntfuiehold virtues, monO 
characters, or eternal ft^tWne^,th f ey fcould not dfcny 
that in itself the attempt 1 'was successful, and ttelt 
there was no necessafy connexion between wit wrti 
morality. They would think it pity that, ainidisb 
many lawful subjects^ it should have the bad tadtfe 
to choose those which belonged to the province if 
other powers ; but still they would allow its exist- 
ence. 

Since then this class of powers and pleasures is 
in some measure independent of the moral charac- 
ter, it becomes necessary, in a corrupted world, to 
guard strictly the manner in which it developed 
itself. Clever as a profane jester may be, he would 
think but meanly of his own sagacity, should he 
find at some future time that he had sacrificed his 
happiness and talents for the sake of saying or 
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ftS? 1 ** ^^tar.h^adtw^ 

him as^9«^w^t^Ho^^iiMfc4y of*oi*ld*tb*y 
.fn,4 future existence, jthat all his portion trf 
£alent bad beeii squandered, and that he must cou- 
J^fjqA himself in futile with the recollection of the 
^fPJl untruths he had composed, 
^v^be principle which. I have mentioned, as that 
jgyth. which the mh^l o^^eiry q^e ought to be im- 
4$tf$ } is the great, 4i?K?t9T^ in, this, case also. : A 
disenable senile, o£> Q@$ ap$ jtb<* realities of religion 
^gcjpldt withhoj^^ijaf^ps^ a#y,4&ng oppoaeAto 
^jf^y for, to ; fr^at j£en> (| ^tJy ;& offe**>iwe >to;ia 
gH^^var^ ^ ofithei^AmpprtaiHse- > .JJesidMi this ex- 
dfl^^pf .abuse, Shsre ar^msny degrees of itjiwbich 
^jijifjrough understanding of the principle would 
ip^e^t- It. way thus occasion some sacrifices; 
^y^ I. consider the object to which they would:be 
made as too worthy of all that it can ever require^ 
to > kesitate about stating them. There have been 
^.undoubtedly many efforts of genius which a pure 
.religious principle would have prevented ; and 
t^eae would have been lost to us had their authors 
» been possessed of it. On the other band, the prin- 
. jfiple would have encouraged, rather than have pro- 
•bitpited, the powers whence they proceeded, and 
^pnj^liave caused them to exert themselves on more 
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bHn an isolated triumph ; if beneficial tfl rtten^ Sfti 
bitrdrily sc% Bftt, abiding thiB«ifarial iff bfcrttptfLtha; 
and Jjafekingitbeprobation, for which thtew&rl&9ttS 
always ' intended, _ the i path » to glory, • Which' Jit> - fcrf 
ginalty wasy Jesus Christy as man* dfclwhatMAdiBd 
failed to do; and as human natuti had^falten, fed 
now human nature itself, and as sneh^itfose a^«fi(? 
regeneration is no more strange than : coirraptiaa* 
and as we conceive the effects of the latter^ iso thbse 
of the former may be also conceived. - - •«! : ^ i'> ^ 
This real identification is stated rjkinly tin many 
passages. That which he achieved is declared td 
be a reward for overcoming the enemy of'gbod by 
resisting his temptations to evil, which would* rhave 
been no temptation t6 a God such as he was 'before 
he descended on earth. He " learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered," Heb. v. Sjr.i ^flfo 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit withianeja 
my throne, even as I also overcame* and am iset 
down with my Father in his throne;" Bev. iiii 8 k 
" Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,? Psalm 
xlv. 8. And again, in Heb. ii. 11, his. nature is de* 
dared one with that of men. " He that sanctifieth, 
and they who are sanctified, are all of one, for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call thenc^ brethren." And 
furtheryin the 14tlj verse, <the<eflucacjfl oXihU.eacri- 
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fifle jask>^. to result from thisidentiflcatteni «*He 
tmb^p^rti cf flesh and blood, that tWough death he 
WJg\fo&&txoy him that had the power: of d^fck? 
¥«se,l$> " He hath: suffered* being, tempted." " H« 
hath faxn&otat\ griefs and carried ouraorrews," Isa. 
^,. &£*>&&;. i The temptation in the wilderness is 
acwt^er witness to this fact. Jesus answers the first 
^dflbre^rof Satan by quoting words originally adapted 
W& spok/an to man. By applying them to himself, 
he shows his situation to be the same with those who 
wamniiHtiaiated.by them. He profits, as it were, 
by ft defenbe given to man against the insidious at- 
taeksijafehkenemy ; a plain rule of God$ given under 
wcunustanoe* similar to those which he was in at 
pvetedtanythe wilderness. " Man shall not live by 
bteadialonev" Matt iv. 4« Deut. viii. 3* This first 
trinptatiott is addressed to such feelings/as were the 
installments of Adam's fall. It appears by > our Sa~ 
viaiir?s. answers* that failure in this would have im- 
plied a want of trust in God, similar to the neglect 
anduc^ifibelief of him of which Adam was guilty. 
The trials^ appear to be very nearly the same in this 
respect ; and the circumstance of the latter being ad- 
dressed to bodily wants and sufferings, which were 
all ^hotnan, still further proves how truly Christ was 
btafctadohe ofthe same race with our first father. 

4Ehe next temptation, that of ambition, is no leas 
biMto$df<te> t^uJfcvii could hajre bo power of in- 
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terfefrence with' the dominion of God over the worjd, 
either to enlarge or restrict it. All he could offer 
was the temporal reign, which was all he^ possessed ; 
nor would that have been any kind of temptation 
to a Being who possessed it already, included in 

■■ft ■ jl 4 ^J % 1 ••.' ' ■' Al '■ H t ' I'' 

the dominion of air worlds. Therefore Jesus wa» 
no longer God, iiof^had he yet developed hujgan 
nature into divinej which afterwards placed him 
beyond the danger of yielding to any earthly temp- 
tation, and, like other men, it was, possible he 
might have forfeited the future for the sake of a 
tempting present time. He stood in tj^e same cir- 
cumstances as does man under temptatiqn. It. ip 
evident that he was at this time aware of who he 
was, and what awaited him. Indeed he had Just 
been acknowledged the beloved Son of God, III 

' r ■■".(,'; ;......} ;jtt,ii* ■ 

the same manner is man aware of all that the' future 
prepares for him to counterbalance the. temptations 
to present enjoyments which are inconsistent with 

virtue. 

• '■ * ■' i - x 
In as much as he was divine, that is, the selfcex- 

istent Being of whom there can be no annihilation, 

and who is beyond the power of all, because the 

origin of it in all, it seems impossible that he should 

have perished or nave been subdued in that; ipha- 

racter. But he was different as flaan; exposed to 

all bur temptations, and liable to whatever we are. 

Thefefote, as man, f he might have yielded to temp- 
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tation, and all the consequences of the failure of 
meir atonement have fallen upon the race. He, I 
suppose, had be either abandoned the form of man, 
or been subdued under it, would Jiave been himself 
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again, because, as I said, incapable of subjugation: 
out in tllis case, although the power of the divinity 
would have continued the same, the moral character 
Would have been different. Had it been possible 
'for Christ to have been subdued, something less 
ttian perfect virtue would have been in God : but 
we see in the strength of his resistance, and his 
constancy to the ungrateful race of man, the per- 
fection* of that moral character which was caused 
Iby no abstract necessity, as existence is, but de- 
pends on the free will of God, who acts as he 
pleWses, though his metaphysical attributes can be 
-nothing but what they are ; and as he is liable to 
Ian,' so 1 believe Jesus Christ to have been. It is 

f-V- l • . 
urther to be observed, that he appears to have 

dliw V • • • .7 

been less intimately in communion with God in the 

beginning, than in the further progress of his mi- 
nistry ; as may be seen by comparing this period 
with that of his judgment: for at that time he 
speaks of dominion as one who was far above the 
temporal honours of one world : — " Think ye not I 

-fat) -4 * ■ i "■ " ' ' ' 

could pray to my Father, and he would presently 
send 'me' more than twelve legions of angels ?" But 
now lie resists earthly ambition; not by tbaconai- 
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delation of itfl ^igwMkance, wh*eh #au|d - j^Jaut 
appear; total torpne who had .pcron ift (fe^Tpc^^^f 
God, < but because the cpndkiw atsfcached ^rt|U?^s 
oneioeottfeistent^withiyiritiie.. ,.-.,», r \[ : -. t , :r jV -^ 
Thi^:tqmp^tMxn ( {plwe&»th^ first (period, o£ his 
liuman life* aiidJfcMuticess pr(Mbli^i)p?pa^^JWm 
for the second. Ttotre appears, jt^me^igra^al 
progress toward perfection in .his chariic^r^fas^h^e 
was in the development of his human, frame, just, as 
is ordained for all of us. He came upoaj cartas 
a child; and though it cannot be pp^itiv^j^effld 
how his spirit dw»elt in such a form, it se^tp^mu^h 
more probable that in should have been qlpud^fin 
the unfolded capacities of one, and have attained 
its perfection by gradual development* thal*i$hat 
it should have been itself from infancy. Th*t for- 
mer was unnecessary consequence of real iderttifiea- 
tion with human nature; and unless this cond&fon 
had been necessary for identification, k.sflema jtfp- 
bable that; he would have come to earth ift^fofrn 
proper to assume his ministry at once/ But some- 
thing beyond ministry and beyond an arlritrfcry 
sacrifice was necessary; or else the years previous to 
it would not have passed, for the multituderwas ig- 
'norant of them, therefore they wetfe dot Ifonftheir 
*< instcuotibn, and the uses must have: bten 4o ftheaoan 

Jes'us hittself.' -^ ..i->i<: u.ra. t v •.<■? 

>< : r Jtikieaajj <a conceive the irttj^nind jid the-usi- 
■»■ t./i 
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H*rir8fe*Jrik^«mtfeAlted by humm&pititsitionw VPhe 

^ftrf^tf ^rt'di^r In thb^brigi«rf>fcapftdtic» and 

^ftFte^<^ , ; ^^y'^flfe^'itf their>H&*wcJvlHit alltft 

first lie equally concealed tfH thfeftedy^ ITheiiegree 

*of ^ffcttcli fe'ftbfet^a^la4nii^)d«|©rdingt6 his 

j W^al^a^ nor any 

! %«fe#?^tfte^«ii»MirfifstiiW^s TOri'fgW *< power origi- 

*m&f$i£BM'*%tl'>lte mindl^iOute* circumstances 

^lfe'dhly^'lsa^tfsupoti which the capacities of the 

^jrf#fe^ffe^flev%ibped. They may be more or less 

f>fe*oC&^^d&d;, according to them* powers which are 

d&^ti&]f%qa*lm&y be >unequfedly^spanded ; some 

"mit^f^fi br*&*aidic&^ unna- 

bfflirtJy. o/Btt unless th^mittdiaii^itt powers were 

J^kbtajltaito'jwtould be bueto fc&dy'for'cvec.! ■» Thus 

-T$tt*i3e belaid up in> his" coffecitiefe ^naiagnanimous 

-*tfti*8y->la' liberal disposition* lofty- ttdent%*tbe occa- 

"«tofeiwhittH»wyt occur in his life' cannotf aft to bring 

otkfcfifn»*©ifc or less out of the obscurity in: which 

Hflf&yBafre icottceated in his infancy; His free will, 

'WSfc-utftfd by his conscience, perceives the propriety 

a#titfWvaldng<thern according to his opportunities ; 

tefld>rfci8f happinesses never complete -while his 

Lpdwcmiar^ihacttve; -u.-o. 

•illn^h^»body of Je^SLis Christ: lay thfc firstji/miod, 
f <ciipaidJti^^of'<tbe creating spirit^ and (whafc«annot 

be in man) memory for an infinity I ;>*«•*! 'all -its 
- Weii& lMc?>pB9&afr4n<ler his knowtedge^before the 

62 
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tfbflcW pferlofl Ipme in the succession of* things : - 
this ikiiM^^fe^^d^ obscure itself in ahjhrfairtfy 
froHJP? && Itftf&d ^afeiat' body increased, acconimgi 
td J th^^nitfetf¥*%4«fesarf the material frame, that 
He) tt^fafft4tff^i^ 

mtff'\£%cft^ for bur; «f 

God Afrf 4HJ& ^fW^W^'0bie*^A^ifagreis/iii)hi: 
humanlife/^hkh'^^tfts Id express aliimilarjpfof 
gress in KStatifi&'riTlflttfe wbre thh$yykm%}a£^ 
scurity in whieh he Mtoself only' kttdw his Amiptt*. 
sion on earth ; 'the^orldfig^of ^k^ tf eremotvafr 
public, attd 1 the^f€|feldii4a> they existed 'aiid Bertifin^i 
is donedh-raik; klUs^^faay been of jH**fete.l»oefifel 
TheiH r; a^tf*Ib&^^ 
alt' 4ha%kh^beW*o^9m' it, itibd>iiick}»tfr^g*& 

pleased. That first period hadnibcefo sorfgeawb 
thr^u^^^^p^a^tSod. Immcdialcay aflteuffie 
ch^^% ^^itirtirfoti ^hich thbr^lkrfiicjcmtes'i 
lea^n^^j^^^^^be «io5ttredr>^ triaJilcff gstaiq 
setcrky ^toi notoriety,' like fli spirit owhq Udunpasi? 
tered alf fifcit difficulties, a*w} *o(pj*parifl itidfofoH) 
the^gfcESe^ Mfca* *eve to ^ifoilciwuonTHiis <wpsLtfe(. 
ttepia&dfl Jfe'*tfo* ; wiltd^fl^noa^<wra^dBuiig Hil 
tB^ae^^H&Io^e Wtts'rioWi Aangw^ara ggufttyf; 
i#<ffimb&lkto% ^4^fefefems^dffpileped)dhtoiHllrtber 
oMgMfl <£&£bfi& ^•^-d^^^fJikti^iU'fior'kD^f 
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could not pray amiss; all that he prayed foc^was 
performed* He assumed that <Jigmfie4 : an$ su- 
perior tone of character which w$ see in the scrip* 
turns; which impresses us iovol^tarily withan 
opinion of his divinity, andlwhiph^iflfej^from the 
time when be was subject it* his pwen£s» qnd when 
the devil could tempt him by <iB$ftns of hunger and 
ambition. He seems far above the world : the 
leader, teacher, and redeemer, who had attained his 
own perfection by the years of preparation, and was 
nawjveady to perfect others; He had power over 
the 'How of nature, commanded spirits, and atoned 
fot*' men. Now he was Christ indeed* — the spirit 
^hahad always the capacities of the perfection of 
? G6d^ but who had consented that thew develop- 
ment should depend upon the same 'exertions as 
does that of man. >[ 

- 'But Iht us observe the progress towards that per* 
feetiao^ the fullness of which- we usually contem- 
plates Thirty years of his life had paesed before 
theipublk period to which our attention is generally 
dkfcctecL It is soon spoken: but all the months, 
and 1 days, and! hours of it have their own existence, 
and must paw by, one by one, eashfejt an&^yed 
tbtough as> it goep, And to our Lqt4i tfai* bnrden 
radstihave been all pain. His *9$ tfpMfa^WWca 
lot nf mdrtality 9 but the feelings nf a dfci#f WtfWf* 
coftktranied and shackled by the infirnt#¥$ ,and 
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his fetf»e*9%erfe Awbtitf, in g&at p«#&tfb\i,**b*»l 
he * neW^nnftaf 'to^ilfc ^sott^the^offlle^ 

tMe a^l^^/^th^stfiiggle w$dr**^^oH^tnto 

He was pure in a degree beyond any thing tfett& f fc 
in man; for lib i^mii^\^n4tkM^m^ifaU&gh 
to resist corrtrptte^ kct H^jr^^drfthfeftrf^lrffer 
voluntarily, inbrd^ l td^^^^o^l]p jftKl^ifeieit 
the s^t&^^^fcfie^j^ 
even we^knbw^^e^&fog ^Pthfctt^e^ton $m4 fttffi 
the hands' f wftfctf ^cfc&#^rd& ^GoAm^w\o^iit 
'the^flSe fi%ea**aP«/ffi?d6gr^dkttoW intfS^diP&ab 
eWI^^^oftfedenee kfctatfr^^^ 
file ^Ht^tns^i^tM ^etWa^^h^Wt} ^acfgflSs. 
93W [ %^ffe^s:^ SM^ftfoi^ 

whWe^^^af^owled^^df Md^iB^Sn'itetP^yi^ilr 
^IftflfM ^der^^ gr4a3^hfcfi|rfa 

Hat WW dfcltingufehed fi^%e^ii^al^of^e 
feeling, #'#fc}fti j him •'- M : eleilr f te(KB§ift«leslsIfi§<lif s 

i 'kn%wKH^ 1 d^klI' ifatui*eV^^ $Afl&¥ astafefWCJii 

matical truth«KPtte t^ tW^fel^iffi^^ &&»% 
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t^e^peiJeggQtf the first station Ml, Ijeing* pos^^ed 
ltftfi\r^ftr«%M i&be angui$h;q£ the ,pp|##jtioii to 

vmm< tQfjfoumm, wiin^ioffs, ^njust .^se ( - : $><$» 

pfftpcwrtWifably) grgtt**! . in hia}, than; ftn r us,j : [ bec*m$e 
f&ttthQnl^wqwiWftk ^n^ij^^tijwrh^i.fwe have 

vmrntttiimfyim t «>rM¥twKnj «psKj1j%v*« kip ** 

^nlflhtefttf® Wm, (*ft ^kfftwledggjof'ite contrary, 

rfg&mhcjjw8^ purity, must indeed have di- 

iSl^fcwillhfefpps.siUtty, of being overcome ; but it 
M^cj*lttqdi&^ horror of 

«5ptaqti«itfei8iq3) awjt to j tfe &i? f^fA&DfX of a com- 
fort* bftflj rffe^^y ,tfi& ^f*!§^^^/L9J>po«)d to 
Ai^c}i#fetioii^ , ; iEfe^^ J ^^p^|.^ / Ji^^itHation 

ttf&if&erjfctfnffacts pre^en^ ^rWjMb^Jtf^Wy- 
3lj(bM^ PW^;, which. ha^^l^in^^itfepug^ ,,tfte 
-^ik^Wtf Situations ocoi^io^^^yjj^aep^jfbftvfp- 
itte^ftc&ftfflg^an influence, ovr^f .feip^n^n^e 
ztitfMapfiM* 4ojnif*wn to this new^s^Q^of ,hu- 
^Bia%o^W^fjc^l^tt«cked him more fieicely and 
-ra^8^ilWftjft83I)fi^ inhabitant of eiMlh has; been 
t&mVfi&w ¥ctoi Alff ftturemenu, wWc^>h^p^9fin^e4 
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HiUbei* preifetad feeiing&.inihJwhidB htumdatdmie 
passe&otheo&Bt ^fll^nbfippirtieh df:iiisidHipaiari% 
whichl fapaeaq Q^tb^Miiim^bdtikgi hfln wHciaulfce 
Imre, J^iibMfcriafaiBe rofirfaiibjioiBdi^aree^c^He^fari 

mthdatie*? t^hiidportiwfKrfc^fa tiftjcetttaiifed attttHe 
wb9-kmg8Jo£ triutiirtreasbfe ibfajfinritriAfaerejiigffig^ 
tory WgidBhO&tek/idtklhkjiEptiaBbg vA»i£vethsGdk 
this peafod^ ©od ■ hraself team mfcnbsspftiatejriiar 
privates and eiletfr tajBfc ^ had beealJifetfr^hrfhrniw^i 
and that >the^ratterfawl<faeep tttfcaiiiadffrhicli ifcwaiBf 
derigtiHi as* anfc^^tbrii^trf oidtirrfiidAgoi^ (JBhs^> 
he say^ &peaktn£ outf (ifnheasety i WfisaBxyJafebriteft) 
Son,' ittc-t^iettj Jc^riw^<^y^6d^ • f Hei^g«iiw^ 
ovt^ r ^^op^dr^if^hft divin^knowlaigeBvtikhiWt 

dt^l^4te3tlf#qk^^ 9 ^gah iffiftoditeefyrafeeto . 
wdSfifc'; *&lfcn&#fed£fe <&tGod^ ftftftiife <^*JkisQ»wnT> 
o£tft fii^sfetl&l <#«iHfl*l ^eittffloit&'bfcthe \fcafldi^> 
of spirits, and of the eternity bdytBsdT thatl pprd^do 
of Wm&fciig fllifatftto had tofflifu^r** wdft- 
ei*6#*fiW>ffi#^ frataw. AH ^w«ilnU4t.ihavaci«of' 
the ^feio^ry ^-of past kfa^l^^<fWr'ii*(>w«te ibiw 
hd^Wn^^jf^ft Allies; artd 4t'«U^tt»fhtfv^<?ebefter 
hi#iiF^3fittS?M tthfch fr*4*$ *foj&tofc>Jhi* ^ 
re&s. -t^^^^ft^^e^^bfi^l)^ s&tti fcte.'ap* 
perfrai^ 'Mori^'ih^ Ak^4aqth^^^l^!ttt%^ 
sincte his^irth^Mi yftrt^^dty, OT£b*<tuld lon^ ' 
time lTaa ,r b^ri^lfe^d' ( ih ^ ^fibd^b(»^ti^»r 
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of atuebaQure and laborious Ufa During the time 
«f <«kx?at£on with its rigours, lie recovered ceo-? 
sdttusnteft of divinity, former felkityv present know* 
ledge iirpassmg4dl mere human understanding ; and 
was aocompa«ed^hro^ of 

alLthe interests that de£<mded ooqhimV and of the 
sofibw^iwhKh^Bwiaiied him )in their accomplish* 
merit/' iHoV solitary must hd 'have-stood in the uni* 
vchsetaiderrttese circumstances ! confounded with 
tlteffEBfief^b father's house, (for his brethren, we 
knomy {laid/his ministry no respect, even when de^ 
dfynaflj) 'brought into contact with tfie petty interests 
cffathridbbman^ipuits aroiind hnn, £ustaigbty secret 
tiwcMingf jsartecjr lday in hid btisom^tht amiti fo wQem 
tbdtitetoaa Jkztin creation aj&ftg,))^ >toidd»efcern 
nafo*fcw*js(tfbtdiuig to the coet^wp^ije^aW^bext 
amon^ifctettee^ worlds, and, Mi .Jhwrittbtte Whk 
gdtaed/erfeul.by men-r-how solitefy mfctf ^ Gtod 
ofifjtarjq bavte been ! V- -<» l>n.- ,-i.i- ,. 

-4bk ewicfettfc.tJbat he submitted to all $♦ re^ftic-t 
tionabfc mdn ;*n j ,ther manner of his communication 
wkh ^the>/otfa*r (worlds «o that he was alpne, like a 
inw^wJb»»/^^tt8r«^^Be .all apart from oihpf» ; &*y 
co^^uU^mf^a^Mvie been imp^ed,^,l>W 
c&qnHict-*Afc*<fe$^ Jtt>> 

woiJdltljeif rWtt^tpwalty f<*c a.ih^^ma/j,^-,,. 
tegaot toi$>ml#mfi moog ignorance,} *s^n s^ : . 
<^iwJ|i^)(A«ftiH»% not only no^so^iafi^ f buf aJ 

o 5 
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Hfen^e f Wy , «arrJ>e& WhWkLJ$&rf$m&Md*l 

tiWftetPof ^B*&Sftfl5fahH Wfti|Kypfafe^l«d|i 
watflWft b^fMiiliil? pT^iB6*ffe<B#fl^orM*K>q 

^ug^^v^^oTrNipm <ni ^ttHineit^'^n**. 

riext frf a{0L(f*W'm&\m}x!W bsfl^ flor%« 

V* any appk^htr rMtf! eV^'finitoHWe. jB fte3Ha 
not c^e'afe'a'Bi^i^itttt'rWiribWyiJffWWeatta^f, 

tatr^aifla/a'ssinfaaQ a a?aflm6rrflwft-*>ff <& 

■idS^^S toifhVW&ottgli ^loyVh^Ififl-HJKln 
-1nto^a» i Wfcofl^'bftfiat l pifla. g9 W^'fai!^t 
'M^'tfufffig 1 Kftg^year Hm 'y&f^WhH^Ws 
thoughts were in eternity, and his spnWippSifiKg 
: '£Ke , TfflsJK&!$ble , forte of sin;*utottt% , «? , niJ au- 
thority^' earthly parents iHff i flrtf f so«et^8«P f H»e 
corrupted world". ' We might Bring' l&brfcWrSefotes 
circumstahces in'which, aurihg 1 ft« ;: s?goii?fi!. ( feD«ng 
" rhAi, Wffiife TiaVe found ffimW*>q&ighl' iee^him, 
i WS 1 niiitfitllo , oS J ii'd#ertibt yet r4stb*e6P, fcesiae&s*f- 
' l &rer #4nnrm1ty -whom, God l! & foe wai» Bg'W&ld 
-bniyTeeTCor ,J wittf 'that bitter flci«KielH B wii!H i wWich 
'" nilsfery'strmHSfl j ; or else'tt Bisin^ngwHW'Sotae 
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*8Sft^^XrfP^$^!Bipthg$, m<k #rft .JH&J9W 

tffcSWiteslfttJPffftft* ^WVSWfiniiSHPBW himlook- 
iqg,oti,ffops£$gqjnsL whom, hj^iodjgnation expressed 

ittftjft (HfifflfirfW*.^ hypocrites who were pray- 
BlB»ft at .WSffi n M«^ft<? d ^if e t^fin? i and whose very 

.ttafc&T-eW^PPef? -SB feJf??i^.ft e .«Pd the J stood 
# «*<B*Jrite , !WWfr ,-. te^,a^aig, popwder.the 

alJJfefii^'WgteF 1 wd k^^B^fl&H^ho had 

-ufiJiffSfld.W^ta^S 6 father: I h^ve suggested 
jffP^BgVj&fo^he Pagination to pursue in that state 
^.^f^Y^n^^I^ch ft may render profitable by making 
^A^hflbj^|§ > q^ca^»nally such as the above.. 
Hi-.llifc im^if^-ifB it were, a refleotejj jjpage $ the 
-\belfagfctf tfois, period in the aspects; o^i^.^^pter 
u\dwwg tilWf -qf wMch we havetl^ .ftefaj};. , ,,Hia 
(Ij^iWy^aM^W » «tt the graifd pu^in^^^ag- 
.<iimmfe^!W91Cft . truth ;. but his h wpaffy, uv .the 



suffering," says St. Paul ; and in^^mm\f^ 
<tfr*R<f&Wc&^^^ ^§Rs|d^rthe 

U^aft^eg^^B^ij^ja^qiq^T^fe bft#k&»«0. 

and all tha^-un*^]^ 
seated to oar <^e^^t^ 
both n^re&tlj^^ 8frf,e£v/ 

The Maker q^i&am^i^fAli Qtfjnifjrwrt* 

hfc$&lf? 1<*8*P «#* oftrte fe^cp, and;%l^l tothpi^ 

forme*; B^jflte* foif ©^imyl4^firialbtoQy^ 
cause such descant was 4efemcta&$> v%*&d\^h$>i>tfy 
of those ; ,iiamit9U^^ruk»).o£i J*sticeu*6bid| w*<p&to 
not corodys .^jfcntffed fmn^U» efti^^iofi th^iFks* 
CauAe,btot lfc(j|fcfetakei4&tfei^ 
grfeafcfgfetecal kw&ic£iccesiionuCciid«n^^and f fw 
AtiomiHig id«ro^fpf«rapted his* 4oohafcetrf>ei(satai^ 
fice which could alone rec^dc^tfitiiljjraffmesfli^ 
that bf>tbw<ifairaerBeat large. ^oOdup^mirlds^ly 
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^I^^a8rffci^<6^ iti^ekisto^^^o fev^d tatAi 

ittut Ww4i«^feiftfy%fttoi^Attk £tt*e'bolft to asstfrife 
4ti*intdbi^l^ce^^ thai 

was his MSt^i«tiid hfe'Jtidg^i— it m^s his God. 

t^ffH^ic^difWth >j^b^the f ^ ^^wbtei he ww^ 
**g*eftFa l^feftoti* ; 'fcupftlet ftioVA*^ fi^hard- l m 
tfctftetfetait <tft*Bei* -g**if#&$ hM%j^^^d|5*. 
MHtttte&n; T&fcwWaa ^^i^^^p^p^^ike eottld 
fcM^m«ra% ^ • (though of <*^«^4*fe^ttli^ht tfife. 
t^rtiyUdd^iaWy i^erfertf^e U^th *h^I state -in 
WAdlv rirt^A^i^ Seated. He mu^^bfe^ai the-frefe 
q^mhskitte 'jiriti originally ; and knowledge tiaA 
atttoaftbit i briwg pgesertted, must aooept or refuse at 
bte jowti ftttttaar*. Hid Redeemer, therefore, full 
iiwlof tdiiQtf0>fire6Cience, considered, amid his sqk 
feringafithelmdwy *hat would make them of no avail 
t»them9^9m^9bA to whom hi* name Wo«fcL not b^ 
tkatiof >dArjsbdour or bur friend, ,but the objtcc 4f 
ttekvirra^eiialidiiregiard. • .-;/. ''-■• - ' '!-■' ))i: 
, Iflfoeliwweipifctoes of «tn were evident' toHiiu*V 



lie som*k>i hot* the twite blesaeA^*!^ wmrfd^wi> 

l)utifaifBWT»!(ita[{meig^bererto ta^toitft&^^itaaif 

cniatad'iaBdriTdecmieU fofefijfiffflr funHk^^^tsifflb 

«giftfieftofyIiippfesa«^ 

bis fofidprdraf* obaldifl^frhfite^ 

aU-4&9i£diiei»l ^d^jj^fitl^griisa^isfi^h^s^^ 
whero(^ppwKs^^orfifes^)ao^j^4*i fffcre fopi* 

tiartto^Uimrioiriv/ gaanb^ftaJorv e^Bfb9fnmi srfi ^o 
; Asfiod be ha<klb<^hi^y,''tyFds Mutator foto 
be so ; and afbAve a^ianeatedi.thin^i^i^erw^ ft 
must hav&4>erin,blhhuiHMe^ 
him, their «niseify,rirhitto©ifld)raA^ 

whifedteKah^iclorec} and 0ifcmpdsaifeftated r lfaQioiji^tt 
now; iwmaiiyileswadfcon£]rf4li^^ 
irisi liiu^ceMskabra^aimtteBkfienjce eiimigraeirjfeed dtajttft 
cao© fwliosHftfainii JMi/had *ake»y hisr*]i)ritKifr\%fi$fNl 
^hb.theils^rn^ayiijK j#hieh are poc^arvJ&agbufii^ 
cbndhion^^fflid jterought into imm^diatmodntabrtc^h 
mereimortalkyv . The sorrows of:man WlrfrifdeB^ tp 
hare peratoaltodr hub with tk&rmystsymxfiti t (&m- 
passion; daily iand hourly ,tbey (brought ^Mltoiia- 
firmitiea to iia^\ and diseased «ftin$J a#db<|^ly*lx>n- 
trastod tfifeflisdrcep gwtkh all rlrist(giH?ilik^b9itatettpl*- 
^rkflDBscpfii^Erfertitmitsinid purity./ rdUUbftoti^ttftftnce 
v was jm£dwDiolH%v i8»d : he waa sfcjotoi^^eifr to mfte. 
<Mk > figtad^teay$c titer , E*a»gftU?fe Mbtk* jwh&b he 
•}heaWcVitbetd«aXimanr; thfe cQ0tett8pk&9§ offinii^Fy 
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s4w^^lti^\W*w^rro^ f And ia/ theiioaiamw*<rf; 
lftgdrfo/1 teh4ii Jhd'wtf < theiaf«gaish'Jof<)inoAdit3i^i 

dty^tatt&'eot&dei^otheob^ 

ofc£ptaftrokt^^ JlbafCfMBed % 

Jt^i^^^W^i^^tbe^tnJflit^Trf Inootiriitpkt-Eie 

of the immediate wretchedness whichurtheu <race 
6fettttriB<lcebk ehwppy eBdwted^thferei was* afao that 
*? ttfeeiisffnmp^i'lbii .J0tertiit$to zAJl the eternal 
teftW^tficrifotlreitpfrilliinsl tbatiihkl iliv^d y and . -of 

ttp&i rhimicp Jti gtdodjltttwten tHewza^ufeiinate 
tl^ru0li»il 9 i^fim<in j hi^(dhrincB {ww^rlrotoafcjiflai*, 
a^<fc^^sMv«d(m p^iWe^riKjfe^Btai^pmBd their 
fdiiUfetarflbrHTg'ixiuat at Ud8Jdmie3^a¥da£fe(tedjhim 
taift¥'dtatnti}eir : ttickednes*^ rfofaichf irolhtEctiaraoter 
fbfd$udgfe> tott {hereafter be- the ^uBjeqTrof^hwlf edKng 
fifcwar^tbenfci; Again, all thBiaufleriiigsrwhi£bi(he 
(tfa^'jhh^s^Jf* to 'experience were constantly before 
-him>; (bfetrayal* wental anguish and/<bodiiy torture 
Weflpjfcfik ftdfttifeiitl approaching trial. * > 
lI( 'lt<' Wp^ebra io^mey -that the wunmievi k*imb&dti 
Chws<J^ied iWfcnot-a necessary ^anrtiof his insakn, 
al&0tfgh<theAkt was die object <»f i h^liT^i^cpcnahy 
df $n ( >wa^&?a«h>4 Wrat was th^sentehoejhidunretfcby 
'Ad&ti/'eB&il&l Upoiviiiankindy aa&dejbrwrfl* ofiits 
'Sttrtgifly J^fe^<)0hrt8t.> He isiceprbmhted&<4ha*irig 
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overco«e death, as becoming *ha f^fafabMbmlj 
ttatfr ateep, f as a&nuttfag thfe *ofi&*s afr im^iBc* 1 
saerifUte i*t&tedr«ontb* morJil' Jpiver ifltft4a*ft Ii tf? v 

the powtgf ftb# toanf twbaurim able *te <i*flictk«teatli ] 
vlotently'lod4eA,"bGt *W>i*^i^(khkigJ2to doa*hh 
its dominion o^'fofokagft; I^t4)l«^9ii^lyijjii^f 
dependent dPhtmi* "<^ ^nr/i'jor.jq mo-A au ainovaiq 
It was to God that Christ as«uin^d tflfeachaflw^dr 
of a transgressdr, in order tti discharges pedaljytfceii 
manded by his justite tfrotti ^ai^^eni) btttbfdbfli ibytf > 
only one^ik w^^t?^oih«tnflfln(hat« ti^keptpalfyn 
was ^K^gwqpidctofcfoiofr <Z<urffl fcrafc$hd>santeiM0h 
of God^i thfr d^^acudn[)oBIAei baJ^E ikmrn^bAadi 

tion l ofiUviKt|^fla^'pferiddij5B t^ale jieatKnfiriio^iiBffip mrfi 
Ini>whatev£r ^tw^ )Chrwt dMd^hawfah^dkegisnDri 
th6f%eAftn&d of human iiahnte piiiorj ldoeffiitaa|^[jeaarril 
to ^ete^^fld^hethfir itwaa afe^httxsxJbBb»'(fairUidG 
course of nskureuivfTha presti&nt^Gfifitod pii^piaBv/ 
sded the death to which he waaliidb*jf}at4l£bat U 
that does no^ shpwk to hafcediqen /nKcea^a^^irndfe 
thanianyothtajprophecy nao^s^itali^im^(3bierc^*EH[tj 
dieted $rafcmoBesides*3f &vidn#)d&th^ad^fiebr£b 
indkpehsaHleptq t^boaUattDilIof .thkfaovfi^ ihfl idyou 
veii^*liifetflrf4>£lhbH^^ 

of it;thattts^ba]4:Hayiehiiiwt twirfn toiih©jromBd»-sff 
sioHttPapaiOTek-artHettiaann/rt 
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d^rtdfliprtihta* erf to,«<wvmdB w^' A^-^kiM 
i»jf*iew. *£ tW MftigBot tofc ri^t(0nrTK>V^^lttel* 
vo&iftaitybfrtil oow^tUowar&jaiviiibot^ i»aftif*B? 
maiitfci&attdvenfts \*kh fattvr^t^&jwtKl^n&t 
Iftasfoteriii (death #4a QAtmecfe9sa¥^rtlten th^^ea* - 
tk>ttia<jb x&tsMhtt ifctfasrf* owfrpkd&wKthatffit 
is wrlbripe^ek^ikiK^le^jQf^H^) wWsfrt atone 
prevents us from perceiving how ths$ei toho were to 
exeMUCBiiifildl istedmd tfaei*? fre^willi and so be- 
lieyfogtlafeis jewtadt that thfeir guilt reaains un* 
di^ifish^djyrf thepe^ecutiofe off one who had done 
nqtftiBg(p«i]fcRd* alsd b^fedingsitawsffd those who 
thiKishme&dgaiirat Mm*l> €o«fcid<^>l^imt*ripating 
theladdjtooniA arigulsh kl8ediby men, tb thfe pttwfttf 
whtqfobe««Bft^ito jia^ for them td)GoA;'j(tte scarry 
theipaiifytl»iHiflult by whibhithpyf^ggEarvtledabft, 
hoiinfsfjrth^'iwe>;see»!ty the tdotieos *t/«Kaitedtt i 
thki3sp}jnussiois ( *a'*he darker pawers to baflwJtaen^ 
Dedfthnntoktabina'daab aggravatibnj ibl? d^ i»re to-, 
wardhjtnn AhmsA terrible ahapd than any irfl whieh 
it radally Bflpfbaihe* ■ >' 

Weroqyi pem ri v e plainly in the agony end ship*, 
plication (6f that titoa, how he hod laid* aside his 
divHrityi'./iAtsjObdyistti was distinct from bira* and . 
could ndt aiftcthirii. ' It could only possibly rbe^s 
man>thafc he ooilld feel the weight? d£<tbat-fei! ' whicb 
he TOB'Hcsaerifioa ??lut he did feelufy Hdth,afua0*t9* 'i; 
nesaUbatt*verpbi^ebed:J|htt- KneeLtt^j-dowihto. God -i. 
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the Father, his unity with him suspended, he prayed, 
like a man, for the support of that spirit with which 
he had been the same hitherto, throughout eternity. 
He felt in his own*per$&ir tWe alienation which sin 
causes from God. As the representative of sinners, 

sequentfiiiof: ifrj&otJi ^Ai^a^lfmid^if^t^o 
him,, i .-;] u> noh'foq -)«{.t mo'ft obke ohiil & grii 
Though m his awo chitra^cir hQx^^iiAislaiijfldly 
pure, and «tHfe»Jthat f^i^«i(l^i»Qdfl%>dffl^illi 
the deepeefc aeaisi^Bea^ 
caused ty d^uch^<&©r>fifeit^ 

*fibi*h \v^4ngiftH>iii)(]bi6i>i)QtolKfr^ifo^it&ns^^ rf 

Wood,// N^^Di^ii&^<^rf^vfere^)ib^ M&toqeadfo 
few fMXijipurity'tfQM'lhv.Mm^ 

jtfife^^ejmty 9i^^nd^exL^r^ii6d<ftj|i^^!4ftbr§- 
.ai^jAalvati^.^yatend ^<^^sM&Mme 

Mm*- ;,Hett j*di eai?th pre^%d ^Aa^tnlw^MrflPiffir 
jibe £jMa§ Cfa4* but he>$uMvm^3km#gmv Sfew* 

,Y£ .17 ".bfifil wit no ^»i iolc 8bw od smoo 

^niboooxa saw luoa atri rrjfl?/ bits <d;tesb eirf aiolsO 
*id absd bus <shlil b bu: viol tov/ od >' Julv/o-jioes 
-DC <ni£gA .58 ,£8 .vrx ".bnirfed ^iibj ?Mqh?Ab 
t>dJ otni Ibamirf woibdjiv/ or! " pAu J .Jg oJ §nibiQ!> 
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•buYf/iq *>d t |jof>fh).i-i'- »■ .-•( • •< v um: riti . f<><ilr/'l y"(W 
rbifiv/ xbiw Jni(j> Jj;iS; .•«* t-totrju* oili *Jo'i c rmm £ 9>iu 
.■/Jirn'jJrj luoil^nonh ^ir-:-!iiijrI omue arfi noud hail ?3it 
nia ifohlv/ uoitj-rr5rl"^n 7irattq*nV/o ?iil ni jl'jl t*lf 
.•kTHuuc 'lo 'St until. wuy/i ')(!t ^A .boO moii *'j?uii.. 

-i k >Wb"&i*<< wfe& ifijcqudintefl^^th /flife J<pnftH$ 4*<*tt& 
of qpfcdWr^iyejtf»irfi >4Dh#Btfts dtkribti^r ;'^iuidy turn* 
ing a little aside from the portion of his history 
Wbidii;l«i<*ratli&r(to<iJsy I nkoufc^ after* tin* survey 
bfiNthbcg^nbmt'^iiugs undetfMtfiich be ttiust have 
|W«H/Jij^id«4*h*i^ the 

fA^Mul«bo0iies2whSttU afftcted>jWwl xipcfcl tjte several 
b*b**k**fc ofrfeife lift, and* % tat ^oi^v^ history 
to te4^iii*iri%d^ iftidall 

ftbe^pritfo* hWtdryitht^ife^^iirtdmatktt^ weUm*e 
'terfd^ii^AexiiiB^loyifadi^cJf fetetixri&^dflK'il w*fe 

l&nmAtog&te&ihi ifteUAg»i s^*fi*tJ!&fl>fWr 

mjMate^kt&&fy v Matt, xiv.^Ji^ ^iAmJ«(h 

tH*PnWHiln#4ffsk*g i_ttf> a great frhtfe<bdotfeldayi< We 

«wft*W W*$*iSfr&^ttiftM into A solitary) {0*0$ **tt 

there'^r^e**«Mw* it, ■««,". *«WHtf|B «*«"%» 

come he was alone on the laud." vi. 47. 

Before his death, and when his soul was exceeding 
sorrowful, " he went forward a little, and bade his 
disciples tarry behind." xiv. 84, 35. Again, ac- 
cording to St. Luke, " he withdrew himself into the 
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wildfeitiess, and prayed." v. 1 6. " He wefft bat iritfr 
a 'mdtmtain to pray, and continued all ,{ iight v -ft/ * 
prayet to God." Vi. 12. " In the day^im&he^toS* 
teaching iii the temple; and at night he went otf€ r 
and abodfrin the rftouhtthit is called the Mouirt ■'■ 
of OKvesV* xkL 37. fkett is the s^etiifeg' h$ : 
iv. 4$. xxi 87. i tt **ii. 39^ where this ^eticVis fa 
ferred to as a general one of his ; alsoViri^'&ditfs 1 ' 
Gospel, vi. 15, and viii. 1 . These tfiifigs^e ttftft •' 
turned Very briefly, but they may be tho&ghfj lipon 
more at large. The* God of nAttrfe atoid MsWft 1 
beautiful works, upon a mountain forrte&ftjf W*Wfc flf 
hand, in the da#n of day which streamed' 1 fertllTn 
the glory belonging ti> that hour by fettsoti >of ■ hi** 
own first cbmthand^aftfay from men, #hoalon£'di£^ 
turbed the ordeir ind beauty conceived ctftdoifekihited ^ 
by hi^i,ii-cbrfttonnicating again with the 8^M^of ^ 
divftilf IWtii ^hich' he had divided hlrrtsetfi^bfe- 
is the reaKtj^Ve may contemplate when fl»fcM$«wk 
such pass*g&: Upon t#o occasions*' iti i the liieBtt*^ 
after ( temptation, and in the garden befoPe^dfuciJ^ 
fixion, we are told that messenger cattte t^him <rfi^ 
the 'higher orders' of created beings ;( afrd if 9s posi 
sible, thertforey that at other time^^hi^^tb^iritte 
of man was .not near him, he may have held some 

thing btfWexev;k very certain, that it wae^flOj^ 
municate with God in prayer that he thurFetfifccfci ;<■ 
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a$d, 9ft,ji««-.heea : often remarked, he did go before 
eyff*3}/l(WoW^t undertaking. This shows Ms,,in 
aqpfjiajf pojwtof view, how perfectly he, had become 
n>a#, .^Ail J4& PW» poorer ^ ha4 ;j ^en : r^eried :i i3|) 
into .the lym<lfc,af tha $ath^ ( aRd H ^ 
agaift.from^^ asmap wgty dopp, Jii^ address to 

- witbrm|Ji|fe4Tpy*8 ; just as a,.pri«ciple peculiar to 
hi^w^wftfwd. which is fonped out pf instincts 
or.o^rppfis^^n^. hejonging , individually to it, 
nttteM* fefcfeujMWd ^orjthetB^g who is dwell- 

*a**i|ee f ^g§^otly $** .qbj^cftt o# GtH^ffjfW$)5^ 
thajfciS/fetefc^r^^.butr^ ^ha&fctf^h^ 
ti^M&fiSohfeb J&hpygh w^ffMafc jj^ ^^^ 

naftfre* fe^fh^h it <pntiaues, ,po{#^sf3&#i\Bi ftp. f . 

ham**? $tf!i|i!dfrw&^ have been, 'qccor^Wft^oiir 

mcttuf^Ui|?^, f O(W^ptk)ns, his happiest tf indeed 

aityeattWy Qftg^qpAild. deserve that name at .all to 

hiifexx &\$t Ufcej- sJ5WW.i certainly not { aJl of. were 

cowwwfcaj^ $£*? 

:»nTp3 bforl qypjl vcm ■ '. . - ' fnon ton, axjw sir.co 'K. 
* The source of this prepossession is the same which gives us the 

emoW of iSmty: X^eaWwhich wou&W ^W&mm> 
t&rimSk»hm<Ho Jfatafist rf '|*e5ttdfcey ■ See &ev»tt*vBkfti £te*h 
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gd&etiyivpm&vefd to us,ktid:^ p&iM\¥^tM, 
thai hte otj^w-aS 'feupplicrftfeti;"^i^ itentef& 
fcfg 'the -t^tttfttiMs'in ^kh h^^^^a^yp^H* 
fftttgfo'taraxfo''<k^ tfad'totft •depetMiftg k'^few^ff 
foF'&trengftfc diore tfl^'htelttitaafa 1 ^ 
bttt> ^^i^bf][fcteoF^h»;/t>*^^i^l- l#«iefe<8*. 

John redoftfdttt'lebgt^ (J^hrti r k*l*J<c#nfaft& aififte 
elem^ts? of htoi^prajre^ t* tHAttk^Vff^ p#fc»4, 
self-reference to - Gted, accotitit of J trflSfe ^pte&SJ, 
mixed with word* more peculiar to^Ms^^witf Cha- 
racter, by which hi$ unity with kb^^FaliheiS #fifi 
his former ^lory with' Mm, are re^6*de^ fl lJet^ 
believe' him' ^hatfe'prayed thus > wftfetf ^W^?*^ 
have br^ught^befotte-htelinind, irtsd»uffe^taPtJ& 
gldr^'of Wi4 owft j &a%ton ih being, all the^yistfte 
whfe^^'^iJd'ikkle^else, knewcanc^rttfrfg lJft«. 
«i^ fT B^ l ^te^terte with the dtetiftfct p^Ao§«q&f 
^e^TFiMt^/'M^ibterest in otfie* «w«*B £ P #H«fe 
^erlia^ Wl^d been an adored preadheiF^lii^wli 
dftftUterj frotti which no degradtflio^'i^^^de 
he'%stfucted had caused him to de^eid^hefi^fife 
w^waiing to bless them. *- mi^iio* hwl 

Let us suppose him also pfajdttg fo*$ie ( &)tt*$grtis 
dgttfc^tait ^mission, for e^ckd<edf^idp^rifeliing 
mitt Wh^knihei represented, ^«Ms4wriiforW^;in 
tU*tSal w*ich^fe<Jbd9tantly >t^>iip$tt)&&itig 9 &r 
p^we^^^r^he^febellious hettrt^f that ii§tetied and 
%1toi&%otf<beltel^ and whofi^<*v«r4ils fte&frctifild 
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fy^«bWs$. unless they would bless themselves.; then 
tfyji&.qf his return from the mini and sublime feel* 
}j3g$>ojf heaven to the cares of his ministry,— r.to the 
P^j^ced spirits, so narrow in their, view. ^f. things 
wjiiph.hehad just- looked upofr with the*yeof a 
QpdftiWd to^he combat with. xforruptioos aad weak- 
nesses frpni^ .which he had freed human nature in 
Jtyg, $m\ person, but only to offer it as an atone- 
n^p^for the degradation of theirs. 
([ itl\s jniraculous character presents us with a suh- 
je&t of , cpntemplation in this point of view, as well 
48 j$ fhe nwre ordinary public one. We see in the 
.fpmmgqest survey the benevolence of his character, 
Jffi}t[ (there are a few expressions ;here and there 
ryfoifih adinit us to a further insight. Why did he 
-ftgtfc when he looked up and said, ".Ephphatha, be 
18Pffl8AK , | Why was it to his mother , selecting her 
jffftq, the: bystanders, that he delivered » the young 
p^aAifWhona, he revived at Nam? How, 1 when he 
1 iflftke J d t on>the multitude, was he moved to compas- 
&on* 4udi> forgetting the human weariness which he 
had sought his beloved solitude to relieve, did he 
pJ^egin. to .teach them many things? 
!iffriln^vemJ.plapes we are briefly told they, brought 
r^gai multitudes to him, and he healed th#m all — 
ijfee healed whomsoever they brought* ;&c ; But let 
buft femeraber, that each individual act ,ww asepa- 
tiHrte.on# af 4i^tee-p ow £' an( i compassion* and that 
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the circumstances of each entered into his mind and 
heart as much as those in which his conduct ja, de- 
tailed more at large* . His own feelings weregping 
on during all the time ; not only compassion tfyat 
relieved, but a deeper feeling which non§ saw — pity, 
painful and deep-rooted pity for forlorn human na- 
ture : which was unlike that of a map, who when he 
can bring temporal comfort, feels his own heart re- 
lieved as much as the object of it; but Christ 
sighed while he healed, as though the thought of 
the world's sin, forced on him by the sight, pf, its 
infirmity, gave him more pain than the act, ftO)^4 
pleasure; and its eternal consequences to ma^ ) aj^4 
many rose before him while he removed the t^pp- 
ral in one instance. 

But without dwelling on the particular exaqaples 
in which each one may, if he please, copsi^er, and 
most likely discover, the emotions and tfyoij^ht* 
which occupied our Saviour unexpressed, let 149 

* See West's picture of healing the sick in the temple. Tie 
divine power is mixed in the healer's face and figure with that pro- 
found feeling of the extreme wretchedness o£ human nature which so 
well suits our most rational suppositions concerning him. One may 
see him as it were hearing our infirmities, as he moves through the 
suffering people, stretching forth his hand and healing. The moral 
misery, which has occasioned the bodily, seems to have produced 
that deep expression of melancholy on his countenance, which serves 
at an Index to many many hours and days of thought, hj which' it 
has at last been permanently fixed. 
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•tftfeffffir a' few moments on the abstracted circum- 
HtkAte 'oF'^jjossfessihg miraculous power. So un- 
TJbHittde , d v W 4 ft , ^is with our Saviour, it Implies a 
^^ett'cbtottiahdover all the laws or modes of 
beWg aftfl actfi/g, established when mind and matter 
i*& t^m: {i $ni<to' tie ^ke^ uji>n the sea of 
6aHl4eVKeSdy r #hicfe he stood so often, none knew 
it intfeetll' "Btit f tle'i6oked at it with an eve that saw 
evCTy gfecret bf Its composition and changes, and 
Hranttie reeling of a master, whose very word those 
stoeffiiJ^Hv'atkrs ifrotild obey. All the secrets of 
tiftttfer lay'Wore him, when he contemplated its 
! ^6rtSJHi!V 4 its complicated structure, its abstruse 
aSftMie'^' Which were not to him as the discoveries 
of science are to ordinary men, b\xt all r at his dis- 
poslal, fixeii with Ills will, or changing with his will. 
it 6 please&'that the water should be finji Wneath 
Kis fle^t, ahtf^helaws of gravity be suspended ; with 
ifrhich la^s^fe are acquainted indeed, but over 
which w£ hav e ,P° power. The discoveries in na- 
tural philosophy :occupy the utmost stretch of mind ; 
and the farther- '¥e advance into them, the more we 
are able ti'AtiWreciate the inward feelings of him 
who understood' all in one view, one gram ofintel- 
lecif—fxfm disarrangements by which the invisible 
organs of a microscopic flower or insect performed 
their filhctidrt^ to Jtfie mutual attractions of tlie 
planets, and more, of the systems of the universe 
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by which they also balance each other across&lmost 
infinite space, and advance in one plan to their 
appointed end. (See Discoveries of the Astronomer 
La Place.) We are familiarised with the words 
" Heaven and earth shall pass away^ and there- 
fore not apt to reflect upon all they imply; but 
from the knowledge of what great things must 
they have proceeded? There was in them ac- 
quaintance with the periods of worlds, when their 
physical and moral use should be accomplished, 
and he who spoke of it knew also the manner : in 
which their vast orbs would pause on their circuit, 
render up the living principles of their sey^al 
arrangements) and the incomprehensible mode ,hy 
which they would return into empty space, — by 
which they would pass away. The consciousness 
of all these mysteries of the world around him, — And 
the worlds beyond, piust have been continually pre- 
sent. It was more than mere power, for it was ab- 
solute knowledge — the knowledge of him who made 
the universe he was directing,— the knowledge that 
saw how and why matter obeyed his mind. But it 
was only when his mission could be advanced by it, 
that he Used this power. There were probably rea- 
sons fwthis ; and some, which may be the real, ap- 
pear tOiJiSiiwhen W e consider the case. He was not 
fipon eafcth'.a&^od, but as man; and perhaps. he 
H«*y >hwfh Jilted ,th% ^cca^ion^ i^B^ ¥¥#» -.J&e 
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1 

-#owM arrest the established order of the world, to 
*i9uch as belonged to his mission, leaving himself at 
'Other times to the course of circumstances as man 
feitrst do, in order to complete his identification ; at 
least he seems never to have relieved himself from 
hunger or fatigue miraculously, but to have borne 
all those penalties of human nature as a mere man. 
In his character of a divine teacher, he did occa- 
sionally act miraculously with regard to himself, as 
in the peril of his life from the multitude out of 
which he conveyed himself — in walking upon the 
iea to his convinced disciples, and in some other 
instances; but these are different cases, and his 
'6bm{)lete assumption of human nature accounts for 
die first. It is evident how much more such partial 
relinquishment of supernatural power fitted him for 
• his mission : here then is the reason ; but the conduct 
which was always so suited to the reason, remains 
f6 be observed and admired, and should form, with 
the recollection of the existence of such power and 
knowledge, part of the impressions under which we 
fread the details of his moral life. 

What beautiful self-denial, — what strong and pa- 
tient magnanimity, — what a fixed purpose of bless- 
ing mankind appear in this circumstance ! He must 
ifrdeed Have conquered all that is weak in human 
nature! before he could be so invariably firm. He 
thust Have been e&teady far above it when he drew 

h 2 
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the line of division with such constancy) cfc^Jtw^en 
almighty power and personal suffering, ; , J ,, J0 < 
There are two persons especially pa«^e4 )W^ogi 
Jesus is said'toiba^^jQv^fe J^arus and hfe^lis^iple 
John. Thfttp^jti^ilft^f^ctiqns pf hi^bgartr^w 
him to us ia^/rtllichirWftr^di^Pc^^^^WiWs 
general beneVcfl#*ge, / jTi^^nth§ ^^tq^.a 
God, but these of a flftp^fp* t^re ( |nft^be &w#- 
thing agreeable to pnq individual inj^flq&gfl ityMyj- 
dual, in order to excite a particular i fe^ngJQ j ^49^* 
It is not only a g^^^sw^pf hai^es^^J^h 

all that come t^ihiW.^grfiqM^y \w$&\f&nl&$ffl 
who they wiUrfj?Ky (tat ea^^l r^rd^^gf y^^g 

made byibtajl^^ifW^l^^y, byi ( mb&*mt}f> 
which appear Ife^lprope^AUribute qf^aiHnjBarjtj^l 

'GodjibtHrfe ia ^t^j^an filing ^bipfe m^fT- 
standifepie^d^efti W& ?which ; mmSWYffiifPjbe 
conditip^iojFih? fcl^tt** ^ the oi^r t is 8 fft JtecfStff- 
tor. It.ifiQyldqWH be only the &$&%& ^i&J^^f 
these two persons which recqnjiflen^4r{ t 'r\9B* <£ or 
there must have been many asvirjtMffl^ ?>>£&$ j^ff 1 - 
pared with what their natijpefc pqgkfr ( |g |^ve fe?n 
by the. p^gin^ destination of w^^fyicftpjd^g^o 
Jttearo^c^rjiplish their due ; ,p^isBf j § j[ p4ppi|fe^ip f n. 

1 V * ( lSt r ^? r fo^nsid4kd (^^"imkiin^eAOi^ing 
which i& spoke* cfl), ttw fi^U use of the, i«liaou8,4fcgrej?« of*k#*y be-, 
stowed. In the eyes of a just God we cannot but think a perfect 
jnan would be as virtuous as a perfect archangel ; though, onftecbunt 
of the difference in their original endowments, the one would have 
much more perfection and excellence of virffie , tllan v ttie^other.' : ' 
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Nor were they in fact distinguished above all other 
men. Lazarus was no eminent preacher of the 
Gospel, and John, like the other disciples, forsook 
Jesus and fled. Therefore their claim was not ab- 
stract virtue. It must then have be«a a virtue 
which bore proportion to their endowments, without 
which I cannot suppose they would have been be- 
loved ; and beside that (for such a reason would 
have included many other persons), something 
Agreeable to our Lord, in their characters and dis- 
positions. As God, no doubt he would look on all 
'vtftli an equal eye ; and indeed in the state of future 
^•fectabflity, characters will probably approach 
more in essential points than they do here, — where 
we are taught that good and bad original disposi- 
tions are rendered equally capable of salvation, not 
by their own merits, but by the interposition which 
proportions strength to trial, and the justice which 
requires no more than possible improvement. But 
as man he loved the tempers of these two persons ; 
he treated them as friends ; for, observe how the 
disciples considered St. John as entitled to ask ques- 
tions which they did not presume upon, and how he 
rested his head upon the bosom of our Lord, like 
one no less beloved than loving. (John xiii. 23, 24). 
Among the vast thoughts of past eternity,— among 
those of a workPs sorrow and a God's atonement, 
and consciousness of boundless power, and of divi- 
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aity, were mixed, then, those of human friendships 

and when we try to imagine the private feelings* oft < 

Jesus Christ, let us remember this circumstance, braie 

the share of influence it must have bad among them,. 

Thus sometimes: the thought of those friendship* 

may have crossed' >his mitad with an. dotation of 

pleasure ; sometimes' occurring amid reflections oil 

the misery of the fallen world, with , affaieiandfroiy? 

partaking of that contemplation. Therdivanetnatgeeu 

would make it more lofty and compoiedlMnjouditi 

nary friendships, and the human woulaVrendfcrteliete 

prophetic sight of bis ftiend's future sdff^iirgHpBMrfi^ 

painful than any anticipations belonging teoifaefKir. 

man could hev >■*■> (| ' ^u;<u:;l.j, ;; . .. mo out m gni 

The example of oar Saviour is usually codiideifedb 

in its pattern of huatiHt^ ; -And it is much fcettdgthtfrf 

r-m ■» ^ 

it should bef 1^6 4n our most practical isftekdMooi It 
concerning it, forhiihlftn nature is cikn^defioieotra 
in this virtue, and the more strongly ^ndoea&Nfijptes 
is impressed the better it is for us; but&¥(£U£oh#ti 
temptation of this kind, in which I ant merely 'cou^- 
sidering the facts of his character as retatii^tO'hitiwL 
self and not tb us, as I would cK)nsider tholwiof w»y.f? 
other noted Yiahie, I willingly 4i»n^idy !a&e*ithm fou 
such of thenVW are less familiar, jf knd ^arti<iQ4a?il)r^ 
at present to tlfetK^nity observable •*« Win JMjmy 3 
deny us now f tb"t(se the word digni«y^8 r ^ptt«litoc 
human nature ; but l^wever that may ^ev^heylwiUT 
* i*t. ..ijibli -,-. .Miir/od ot oiafoab bluow 
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natpi-ihtflk* consider it inapplicable to the wgu\ai 
stfcte*tfnMUV wheal he might have developed hft* 
ahgd j&ad archangel, by means of his otfil ex* 
ertnaib; and k is of this dignity that I consider our 
S«fk)rtr to have presented an; example **ofthis dig- 
nftgr whidahaonts u» as the drt^mjof eloquence did 
Cfepopiand -aspirings after^which appear in the 
in^rigabaar^ j (characters drawn by poetical and lofty 
imaghratknrejljand in the enthusiastic admiration of 
thtbaoreoki of > those qualities which were once de- 
stid&hibfconijiose it* The, humility of our Lord 
wasoarp^fUiofltbis dignity* and i so was his patience, 
andadfocfc ^ILhiBflufitringa iifoH^er^ /$as, no crouch- 
ing in the one, no complaining in the other* an d hi 
thfokvitrgbese ir&a a* majesty *£ *etf^i$ppiwd, and & 
fufldigbti®f mjad subduing bp%, ,^l)jp^ ( is rajtoge. 
thiflufltttohle^s among our records. , F^pr^en-ve the 
sWaetnaad>Qfhthe character amR^>inos£ Bo-werfu^ 
ea&tfnraoS its strength, its g^ntlen^suiwted with 
lUffoimeas, [iri short aU the amiabilities of a time pf 
easc^is [oonne^Hpi with all the heroism of a time of 
thenttfmosjt^tririj-^such is, indeed, the dignity of 
hij^tk^Utfi SUcfe is the perfectipn wbiph no man 
bud b«ij al«sJ /has, .attained, and. w^ j}iich even 
im^gtto^ion^ie! never fully inyestedjits^rea^ions, 
EvemTOiniitting that we cannot describe it from ex- 
periefcctf, pur ; reason will show us what is dignity* 
The>/hunian character has tendencies wh 
would declare to be virtue, even if ti 
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natural inclination towards them. It aspires after 
self-sacrifice, self-command, and noble actions of all 
kinds. It loves private affections and human -kind- 
nesses ; and though the two are seldom united ih Ibe 
same character, and the} -absence of one is forgiven 
on account of the djffiouit^there would beioLfunitiiig 
them, we testify owe iektewsn for bath^ by thinking 
it necessary to ] find < an ^excuse- for the absence* of 
either. f ■ - ■ ^u 

In all that we know of him, the virtue of) CJwist 
was complete in each of these kinds of pdrfedtkm. 
His history, considered collectively and in 'dbtail, 
delineates a modetof their union continued thtodgh 
a whole life, ariBii Jfcfte* highest degree. ! ^W<e' are 
faxnlYiwtited elsewhere with the milder part of his 
character* <and'>fcis< here only necessary to have i*e- 
called 'i«i "briefly Un order more duly to appreciate 
the digafey* combined with it. To obtain a vi&r<>f 
this latter characteristic, let us set before our miftds, 
ih the first plaice, the advent of Christ upon earth, 
the perfection of a species of action which we ane 
accustomed to admire, that of voluntary sacrifice of 
situation for the 6ake of the good of others.' The 
God, : the first of creation, descended to its lower 
ranks^tfbrsobl^aM his power as well as all his" happi- 
ness, and-adopted every circumstance of obedience 
and restriction which belonged "to> theicharafete¥he 
assumed. It was like a hero quitting his supe- 
riority, and abiding for the sake of others under the 
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command he used to hold. The iiitad which caftflet 
< teetab*Btdv 'which o*v the contrary becomes* more £ld- 
tiauib ' wi su^H' toliintary external abasebiin V&fots 
Attfc 'uponi our j profound' Veneration ; whale we con- 
template this dorian i; a!*dj *sMe ioannot but feel that 
theBeing^hopo«se3s^allb55 W^'htvldrld relinquishes 
all Impact} id the ptoper frbjec* » of an admiration 
whidDi^^ja^^reatlaa the/exteotiof -his sacrifice. In 
a human being we call it magnanimity, generosity, 
>exitedovirt*ie -: and these words must denote our 
idea»/trf)«|w4iatli« in a Qo&$ although we should be 
glad^Qifiteiisewfte epithet, {unappropriated to man, 
c tehich! jvbutt lexpreasr thei £*fc higher : admiration due 
M t*i?/far high* saerMjqc ofia fifoO,:- ■ ."l . . 
'iiiftb ar&Ufmetvpart of this essay « we have considered 
tb^ext^^m^ mtffering ftecessaifilyt aicbmpanyingtfche 
mlwnf\@ml ulte&nalsituaUbn»pfiJ9dtw<ahrist)upon 
l«ai)t]iy *ndilt{<thi9 review of hfoieatidact/wwettrecal 
ihftftd wna^el} itf with his seljf-poe^eftwcuoipthau^ht&l 
bc*W>'4t^oe^aod) patience, i».iordeir, ( fuUyl)to'ap^ 
preeiat6>rbia magnanimity.. It is considered as 
rnatu^ral,Lftn^i' aimbtt jof course, ia a mortal,; when 
tfaf mmd) j* rtrofigly> occupied or suffering, greatly, 
or /.who* <the}>4M*aeter is one of. m¥&h,ifcnet5gyj 
tha>, ittel KKt#*ti*} /Jbebaviouj abcufcHlfbe retold,! re* 
•ejrvieUtiatHl ifnitt>ta^^ even 

Jfeatjii* fhdUoiteQMs$d,u: These tbir^si tare looked 
*gpm a»i f^^ctotafy Jiktoishe$ I ao»inpitoyingi great 
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qualities or emotions. I say blemishds, ibeeauftd 
if they were removed the character wduld iggre 
greater perfection; as we tacitly allotfr by saying 1 
'they are to be excused or forgiven, and Jby laying 
the opposite qualities when we meet with them in 
other characters. Therefore the union of them is 
a glorious picture of human perfection, and of the 
force of mind which was able to maintakk both. 
kinds of excellence; and we shall be wronging our* 
selves if, for the sake of the mildness of our Saviours 
example, we never contemplate the inner dignity of 
his great trial, which is in no way more strongly 
testified than by its unobtrusiveness. All his saf* 
fering was in silence, all his kindness in action, tjop 
did he make the latter conspicuous to atte«flfca <b$ 
relating the former: it is only from our knowlcflge 
of his situation, and from a few scattered oxpifes* 
sions, that we can collect it. He seems, through 
his whole ministry to think only for those amuuM 
him ; to live to them as much as if he did hot iiVte 
to himself rand how excellent «is that, knowing a* 
we do, how much such sufferings and feelings as 
his must have made themselves felt in every mo- 
ment of existence. In contemplating every separate 
act of forbearance amid injury and insult, of patient 
instruction of obscure understandings and perverted 
hearts, of tenderness to childhood, infirmity, and 
mortal afflictions, let us then not only consider Jea&s 
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Christ in the mild character which these situations 
suggest* but as bearing it in conjunction with 
the power, the de*r knowledge, the virtue, the su- 
periority to the. interests of a few passing years, 
belonging to a Grod-~as bearing it also under the 
pressure of the most painful ajnd careful situation 
that fever any being in the whole universe endured. 
And all this in silence, without admiration, without 
chitting respect for it ; for it is only our own re- 
flections- upon his character that show it to us. 
Wbentbere is too external motive for an action, it 
belongs to the sentiments of the internal spirit. If 
there was and could be no desire of the praise of 
creatures in the Creator, our Lord's actions sprang 
$?4>m the generosity, the heroism, the. nobleness 
offals own nature; and as such was the source of 
actiqn, it was a hidden one also; for the spirit 
wjwsei iright actions are the result of its own in- 
clinations, has no need to seek Outer approbation. 
Accordingly what Christ says of himself is for the 
benefit of his hearers, not to display his own situa- 
tion* When he tells them he is the son of God, it 
is not to make them observe all the sacrifices for 
them which that situation implies. He only draws 
from it die persuasions which it possesses to cause 
belief of his doctrines, confession of his mission, 
and the effort for eternal happingsp. When he 
ghoxfesihis power over the course of nature, it is not 
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with the observation to them of the superiority he 
has laid down for their sakes, or the wisdom he 
possesses above all the earth's wisdom ; but to give 
the light of heaven, ta the blind, and the joy of mo- 
tion to the lame, and id the widow her goo, and the 
brother to his weeping sisters. He appeals to these 
powers, not as relating to himself, but' tordtaeir sal- 
vation: € * Believe me lor the very rworktt* sake/* 
He says, Do you believe and be saved ^nafcy Con- 
sider my glory, my endurance, and sacrifice*— *AH 
those are shown to them only for their benefit, not 
his praise. When he tells them how he loved them, 
individuals of one world as they were, heroes not 
display to them the universal perfection of benevo- 
lence, which it implies, in the God who was caring 
at that same time for the worlds which moved in the 
most distant regions of space, but he gives it them 
as an example of love to one another ; love which, 
like his, should go even to laying down life for their 
friends. The apostle Paul, when he reflected on 
this particular of Christ's atonement, carried on 
the train of thought a little further, and observed 
the degree of God's love by comparing it with the 
circumstances of those for whom he died ; by the 
context of the sentence leading his readers, as was 
most just, to attribute praise and honour to the 
attribute considered with relation to God, not to 
their own benefit : " Scarcely for a good man will one 
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* CHAPTER III. 

There is only one scene of our Lord's life to 
which I will apply the observations t)f the foregoing 
chapters more particularly, and that is the last. It 
is one of that nature which makes &a illustration 
agreeable, since it is fitted to attract attention in a 
degree proportioned to the clearness of the ideas ¥*e 
acquire of it. The worlds beyond us, those $p*r 
ritual worlds which attract the imagination so 
strongly, are here principal agents; they oppose^ 
and support, according to their different characters, 
the eternal interests of a world : life or death to 
myriads depends upon the issue ; not the m$re 
worldly death of one, or of those of the present 
generation of a city or state, as in the scenes/of 
our histories, but mortality or immortality to ajl, 
from Adam who died first, to the latest who shall 
inhale the air of the earth. That great Being is the 
first and visible person of it, wfcose existence is in 
general so shrouded in mystery ; an$ whose neces- 
sity, eternity and infinity, are beyond the powers of 
Comprehension which we possess. Such4s the scene 
we enter upon ; and in order to conceit it the better, 
let us endeavour to obtain insight jnt,o ^ feelings 
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of Christ, the great personage in it, and upon whom 
all the issue hangs. We must endeavour to collect 
the circumstances under which he was acting ; and 
for that purpose consider, in the first place, the state 
of mind in which he went through those hours, be- 
cause upon such a fact depends the degree of trial 
which circumstances are to an individual. The 
scbne which is called « 4 his agony" had just passed 
before his judgment ; a mysterious scene, of which we 
have few intimations, but of which the terrific nature 
shows itself by its effects. All the utmost penalties 
of the humanity he had adopted began at that time ; 
death, the consequence which sin brought upon the 
fine nature of existence, and which to the eternal 
God who was so opposed to sin and all its entail- 
ments, must have borne a dreadful* aspect, began to 
approach him nearly. He could see the agony and 
the insensibility which were close at hand— but pro- 
bably the weight of sin, for which he suffered, was 
the deadly sting. He had become most truly mat 
—death was the penalty which he had consented to 
pay ; and the moment of its arrival, whenever or 
however that might be, was the one in which he be- 
came the sacrifice to justice. It was voluntary in- 
deed in the first instance, but having placed hidaseff 
in his present circumstances, he was no longer the 
pure God whom justice would render happy, but 
tte torii loaded with the sins of all men, whom jug- 
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tiee required should die. It could only) hive 
by the tfestmiptk)B of his godhead and^dmiufonfttent 
<rf the Mhen world that he could eedape. 'JBtiKafe 
though that* was* of course perfectly- fpobsible, Attd 
the violence &kkd > toy* man to the j^iortstl doom; 
already so heftVy^ flight well have ptbtivpted him to 
it; it wa6' never -mice with sachAtputiiXMse^beit^be 
addressed the Father: ' Hi* prayer wil, ^ifcittbe 
possible, remove this tup fromv:ibe3bf/lIMjtfrn*«fe 
the prayer of a man v uttered in theiBidst/offinleJisd 
suffering, if ihete 'might have > tetotanw*iwta&i 
ference in hifc fevdur< witlh the immfewe {bwtfwttiote 
sin seem* aftthis*nb*irenttoha^^ 
the dealkrg&tofittibn|>td hmtihv&teth&f a|&ffoheytrb& 
cUtnidatM i^teii^hfe deedof stifferingjdndiriwreyiA^ 
the^hdiffc^etohtft^igto^^ 

^'ne*>ris*Wil^ htdtf ded, u but ai thoiPW^^^A^ 
tt^fl^rvidewAte*iwththe hwn&«tt*d, ht refariafek 
from ^skW^ny of those means ^cfr bfetoft^dagfr 
him as X*od, hot not as man ; arid ify iftttfciti&gsctt 
the laws established upon the fothatetionotf*n*rMudp 
the wills bf his enemies might ncJt<b&Eti9feraia^d,<h* 
subft^tteeT himself to the wise pldas^m^the? At 
atig&jU 1 iB^t still fervently (ksiring^ 4ft it could 
b&>'hfe>&me,>bs a man may do^again>ted ^agairi in 
^pplwation, >anA urged it with )A t $rjta^^ 
prayer* tfcs&fi&l by the drops ofibteod^fefgfllbtfe^ 
fmihg from him ; but it wife fotihoVi&fMsslfe%y 
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God. Thehour passed in which petitioD.fi^d be 
madei; he. was .aware that the bands e£ soldiery ppr 
ptoachtd, and his fate being decided, assumed ^ 
with a total and dignified composure. . Emotiqn w^s 
gone with uncertainty, and though *li was actually 
arrived wh^eh be would; so willingly have shunned, 
hadittbeen^jpossible, his miad w#£ already in per- 
fect ? calim Her went toward the armed soldiers and 
the multitude, who were to begin the scene of suf- 
feuing/he wais aware of, and receiving his own name 
fas answer, to his question, : "aWfeom seek ye ?" said 
trf>>thenv ^-^ am be." As!he//said it, the crowd of 
hia guilty toeiniea phr^rik.jbrfoim fchesingle presence 
o&hira they $>eraecutQd* and hidntkeir< faces on the 
eaj&th ; while he, equally untnotedby tlpeir (may and 
their kwe, repeated his queation^f and 3gain ^replied. 
toAis nanae* 'fl am he." Whali hp adds has, no 
reference to himself ,-r-nay it: waa others; whoei he 
thought of id this second generous reply, for he 
goes on from it, " If therefore ye seek me, let these 
go their way." John, xvii. & He himself indeed 
was abandoned to their fury, but of his followers he 
was not willing- they should touch one. Nor was it 
to them only that; his care was confined, or his bene- 
volence awake. The first miracle he performed 
after his agony, the last before he died, was healing 
the enemy whom his eager disciple had wounded : 
',\Suffer ysithus for/' he says to Peter ; and Mai- 
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chtt*>-^ He touched his ear and htertled iff.* v :t,» (1 

ui remember that this serenity of • self-toiAkfttfiidy 1 ' 

this calm magnanimity, and this ^m<fees$v HSla^4d li 

\db anguish of mind in the garden, and'ipervaJoted' ' 

the thoughts of . desertion, agctay* ingratitude, and' } 

death, the scene of which was as plaih before irha 

as the past is to us* ' i ' )n - ,fi - v>f 

From the garden he passed amid v th^p^tfl^ 11 

and the soldiers to the hall of judgta^M^'ttftd'feece 1 ^ 

in the midst of his enemies, did his c^rdtik<fk\%m' [l 

Did it return to the emotion of the fcrfii^'tttid^^ 

which he had suffered iki his agsrfy ^*>«^h<*>ta§^ 

firm, caktf, and uHshrilUcing ; nay^ riftkfa MBffelfi&^ 

these. He w»%KeAde^ as gentle as i&^tffeAilr wtea? 

he rai^d4ifefrfeftd%Azar«s frofla th&^r^^k^S^ 

attentions aliv^'a^in his qniet^t'fti^bbts^i^ai^- 

wati^ 5 ,, rfW weaknesses, and the fc(^Md&A#*aai<*l 

ar^ttid hiffii 1 'St. Peter, who denied <hhW,' rtc&flafl^ 

that Ictofc which recalled the scene^ift ^cfatti I toArtt rft 

had been praying for and warning h^J^Btf^rtitti nl 

expressed the same concern now iti Whai "H&tifiSpd* 

The women who wept for him werfe bade 1 to *Jbfaik ° ; 

not of his but their own sorw#^/ ab ^ #tott^h> Mfc* saa^ ' 

feritigs' struck him rather ih ';*!&> ^€rilAie6n J &tfy 3 

wo^id JttfWg on bis unjust eaemi^, (1 ttep W *$&&* 

pres&ht atoguish to himself, 'THfe j&dgfe,' #te ..$ft^ J 

dusers, the people, who formed this seetfe^w&eiHeft ■ - 

by no reproach, no vehement assertions, »*> paseiQU, 4 
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but \)y the dignified uniformity of a mind possess- 
ing, itself, the calmness of one far superior to gmU . 
and, *o< them, and whom their taunte and cruelty 
could not abase from the purpose he had of dying * 
for their salvation and that of the <world. Full of 
his own high nature, how grand does? he, the pri- 
soner, the accused, standing singly before . mul- 
titudes leagured against him, appear I how does 
his, ,Q0n$Giousi|6ss of all that he was, and his supe- 
riority to ifehe earthly power to which he submitted, • 
shinfeout-in his answers, and the wanner of them f 
As, for, i instance, whew he replies to PiJdte> as if 
feej^ajg iiQM Ufcfcty ha was^egftj w^eimy ptesitoe 
seueej v {< JThou sp#est what I w-rKa King* if * 

Xfafttv.whiob genders his c^ncjAi<Jt;nio^ ad niira We, 
accp|x^i^g.tQ.hwaa^ ideas, is j&Sr^ojnpioJte $©ws&(k&; 
possessed iW^ria^J, who thw.tre^te^typa^ I^nit^ :V 
superior )to them, he stood amongst fthem b^ng,^ </ 
ih^ixyfi'icte^, because their happiness wa^c«>n<jejoed 
in fris, not everting that power. They dared bug* to 
show himself the Son of God, they derided h« claim 
to the ; power of a divinity. One prayer to the Father 
wouljd have brought .rouad him all the glory of the ,. 
godhead, and justifying himself, he woul4 l h^yaap 7[ . 
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• I hare rentttreA'tofclbeV dte word in this sentettee,4fo£Wse > &^ )V ' 
common translation appears insufficient to conyey tjbe.coract gen^,^ 
The original leave! no room for misapprehension, though the meaning ' * 
U conveyed by a jlifierent tarn oF phrase from that which, I fcatie u*e4 r .: 
and it is rendered with clearness equal to itself in all the modern lan- 
guage* wit&tyhitth ^tt^a44foahit^, except our own. ' 
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peared before them the Son of God indeed, the 
Almighty Head of Being, with all creation adoring 
him. But instead of this glorification and delivery 

* from the agonies of the cross and from death, he 
bore the whole of their insults, rather than forsake 
them to justify himself. How far was such virtue 
above the ordinary motives of humanity J It required 
neither praise northanksgiving — itwas a benevolence 
beyond all feelings of self, and which nothing ex- 
ternal could alter; a dignity which never changed 
even under the strongest temptations, and which all 
the madness of the people could not drive from its 
merciful purpose of saving them. It does not) so 
much as urge him* to reproach them. His spirit 
seems above all the suggestions of passion ; free add 
calm, it appreciates all things rightly, allowing the 
guilt which they incurred in persecuting & inan 
whom they knew to be innocent, all the exeuse* «p 
far as regarded his own person, which their ignorance 
afforded. He recollects, though we are apt to forget, 
that they were ignorant at this time who he Was, and 
recalls it in the darkest hour of his trial. " Father, 

'forgive them," he says, "for they know- not what 
they da" This is the first time, so far as we know, 
that a man ever prayed for his enemies* ; the nature 
of Christ was sufficiently noble to set an example of 
a virtue which men have since been proud to fdl- 

* Paley's Evidences. '" " u ' "' 
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kfw,4nd!at the-same time to recall and plead, in the 
agon^t he- was suffering at their hands, that thay 
were blinded rat this moment to his rank in being, 
arid his services towards them. * He had abstained, 
nrit lotog before, from justifying this character by 
that display ofr power which inoiobstinacy could re- 
bisty fori tiiat Afould have leftotheir redemption in- 
coBD^leter: lie now; forgave their injuries and prayed 
for theriv;>rhcl recalled their ignorance and pleaded 

f!r> A&irfhelflceneigoeson, his character rises continu- 
ity iwitb tbexa^sidns th^^ The cha- 
<racfcec of ^Hisiwn personal feelihgv4n<teed, assumes 
wnbfe efilhe agohy of the de^Dtfnirig hotr, bat no- 
lhi«g/ttf:chait^o|o*her8 i&changediJ IWe'te&to'frdm 
tifcfe fl^walie^aiiigdists thep^ieula^^^bfe^e^i^ 
wfoediajp^Jupan' jthe ctoss 'be&rertlte fbitittn^ftk. 
gprewifctheilaitikitude* and in the '^ouHd fl 6f n th^ir 
fOrout^iof ekdkdtiohr at the sufferings ^«tag»3yefc*- 
faqttM*. ^ Gjne' of them declares the anguish iaf his 
^feeling* offer which the terrors of human siii hnng 
so'Qarkly, that God himself seemed to have forsaken 
thibr. ' It iff wklawdy ndt with men that he had then 
to do. His soflfoa-i»gii were for them^ialnd by^efcsbh 
of their bin f iut his mind seems to have-b^i^ 
tprcssed with terrors df which wfe'htfvfc >fla^ifl&i. 
The admighty justice* which he died to satisfy, 
must have been full^fore him in all the exact cha- 
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racter which had mad$ atonement necessary : since 
redemption, we see God's dealings in mercy, but 
Christ was paying the debt to justice to the smallest 

% atom. All the concerns of eternity swelled before 
his dying eye, which was closing in the extremity 
of human anguish, but still perceived, like a God, 
the vast schemes of creation, the opposition of di- 
vinity to the fallen nature he had adopted, the strife 

. of the powers of darkness, to make him abandon in 
these last moments the cause of Creator and created. 
But not only did he endure this extremity. All his 
benevolence was not absorbed even in the eternal 
concerns of the race of man. It was able also to 
consider what related to a few years of time, for in 
the midst of it he looked down from the cross, and 
provided for the temporal comfort of his mother. 
He confided the remains of her earthly days to the 
disciple whom he had found truest and tenderest in 
the world, commending her to him, to be treated like 
a mother. How beautiful is this expression of the 
gentle feelings, amid such exertion of the heroic 
ones! how glorious the mind which unites in the 
same moment all the perfections that we see in 
general put forth, one by one, even by the noblest 
and best ! 

Almost at that very moment he was arrived at 
that pitch of suffering, the extremity of all Ms 
human woe, in which he exclaimed, " { My God, toy 
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God, why hast-thou forsaken me !" Did he indeed 
believe that, as the representative of man, he should 
not live again ? and yet He did not forsake man and 
become a God again, in which character he could not 
die — He bore it all : this was the greatest pang ; and 
now victor by right of that most exalted virtue, and 
arrived at last at the end of those painful years of 
struggle, by the consummation of their difficulty, 
Jesus Christ bowed the noblest head that ever was 
human upon his breast, said to the redeemed world, 
" It is finished" — and died. 

I add no more : these are the facts, and they are 
eloquent enough. Scenes remain within and be- 
yond the grave for the mind to contemplate when 
it is willing to be so employed. There are still 
forty days on earth, under different circumstances 
to any that preceded them. Humanity dwindles 
in the increasing light of divinity, and his inter- 
course with his disciples is no longer that of an 
earthly being and human companion/ Material 
laws are no longer assumed as his rule of action, 
and the world he is going to quit has nothing fur- 
ther to do with his existence. Then there is de- 
parture from it to his God and our God, of whom 
he said before, those who loved him would rejoice 
at his death, because he went to the Father ; and 
beyond that departure there is glory, and omnipo- 
tence, and bappines? again ; the man of sorrows be- 
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comes the universal God, without whose presence 
neither we nor our fellows in the most distant stars 
do so much as exist. He who was acquainted with 
grief is happy, and the source of all happiness to 
creation. There is, beside, the promise of this 
almighty Being given in his character of Saviour, 
not universal God, " Behold I am with you alway, 
even to the 'end;" and from that, in every station 
and moment of life, flow such reflections upon the 
noble and benevolent presence then around us, as 
may well be the bar to all that is mean and evil, 
the inspirer of all that is dignified and virtuous. It 
may well become the Comforter of Sorrow, though 
it need not repress the natural and healing emotions 
of the human nature he loved ; the support to such 
forbearance and sweetness of temper as satisfy the 
imagination when we think of him, and the refuge 
of anxiety, whether it be felt for ourselves, or for 
beings at a distance, and beyond our help and com- 
fort, but whom he that is with us is with at that 
moment also. 
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Christ and the Father are one, and the Holy 
Spirit is also one with them. Our Redeemer is the 
God, man worships by the natural light of his reason, 
and who manifests himself by his silent works to the 
world (Romans, ii.). That God also is the Redeemer 
known not by reason, but by special revelation ; and 
the spirit that works in our souls with promptings 
of good, is Father and Redeemer also. We must 
not try to form a clear image of their union or dis- 
tinction, for it seems one of those truths of a further 
state of existence which look out upon us, as the 
knowledge of manhood does upon childhood — a 
form of the times to come, which can as yet not be . 
understood, but is to be believed, by reason of the 
credibility of the witnesses who inform us of it. In 
dwelling upon the perfections therefore of one of 
the persons of the Trinity, we must recollect, that 
they belong equally to each, and that our homage 
can be properly paid to neither exclusively, but to 
God, who is all in one, Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier. So that in the reflections resulting from 
the foregoing treatise, we must not divide our gra- 
titude to Christ from our duty to God, for iti ne- 
glecting the latter we should leave unfulfilled part 
of what we owe to our Saviour, who is himself God ; 
and we cannot diminish what we pay to one person 

i 
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of the Trinity without detracting from the homage 
we render even to the other, whom we fancy our- 
selves exalting, because there is unity through all. 
Again, there is distinction :. we pray to the Father 
through the Son, and for the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
but these are speculations which need not concern us, 
although it is lawful to pursue them as far as we 
can, which is indeed a very little way. Here, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to have called to mind, that in 
contemplating one Person we must recollect his at- 
tributes are common to Three, and the emotions 
excited by Him belong to all of the Trinity alike. 



THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 13, line 2^ for notice, read no ties. 

27, &9 Jfr* 1° design, r<?di Belief m design. 

53, 12, after I answer by recurring to the last head, in- 
sert See page 48. 
94, 4, /or afford, reaS afforded. 

109, 3, /or place, read plan. 

Ill, 11, /or head of a Being, read head of Being. 
1 23, 27) for memory for an Infinity ; read memory ; for an 
Infinity. 
At page 85, the commas marking quotation are wrongly placed. 
They should be thus :— -Dr. Reid, " whose life," says his illustrious 
biographer Stewart, "fixes an era in modern philosophy," founds his 
same, &c. 
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